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U of  T groups  win  education  awards 

Several  groups  in  the  University  are  this 
year  the  recipients  of  special  acWeve- 
ment  awards  from  the  Council  for  the 
Advancement  and  Support  of  Education 
(CASE) . CASE,  an  association  of  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  Canada  and 
the  United  States  holds  competitions 
annually  and  makes  awards  in  a number 
of  categories. 

The  U of  T Graduate  magazine, 
published  by  the  Department  of  Infor- 
mation Services  and  mailed  to  approxim- 
ately 125,000  alumni  five  times  a year, 
won  two  mentions:  an  Exceptional 
Achievement  and  a Citation,  both  in 
illustration  categories.  (Earlier  this  year 
The  Graduate  won  a silver  award  for 
cover  illustration  from  the  Toronto  Art 
Directors  Club.) 

Infoihiation  Services  shared  an  Excep- 
tional Achievement  Award  with  the 
Community  Relations  Office  for  the 
latter’s  Ethnic  Relations  Program.  The 
program,  run  by  Community  Relations 
Coordinator  Marvi  Ricker,  and  publicized 
by  Public  Relations  Manager  Nona 
Macdonald,  aims  at  improving  com- 
munication between  the  University  and 
Ontario’s  ethnic  communities. 

The  Department  of  Private  Funding 
received  a Citation  Award  for  Communi- 
cations Program  Improvement.  The 
award  recognized  improvements  made 
in  the  Varsity  Fund  program,  comparing 
results  of  the  1976-77  campaign  to  those 
of  the  1979-80  campaign.  The  Varsity 
Fund  is  the  alumni  annual  support 
program. 

Over  this  three  year  period,  the 
number  of  donors  to  the  Varsity  Fund 
increased  by  1 1 percent,  and  the  amount 
donated  by  14  percent.  In  the  1979-80 
campaign,  $868,851  was  donated  to  the 
University  by  16,890  alumni. 

The  U of  T Press  won  a Citation 
for  individual  publications  for  a Univer- 
sity College  booklet. 


Summer  deadlines 

The  Bulletin  will  appear  only  once  a 
month  during  July  and  August.  The 
deadline  for  submissions  for  the  July  14 
issue  is  Friday,  July  4;  for  the  Aug.  1 1 
issn&,  Friday,  August  1. 


A continuing  five-year  cycle  of 
divisional  and  University-wide 
planning  reviews  will  begin  in  the  fall. 

“In  addition,  the  “general  description” 
and  “goals  and  priorities”  sections  of  the 
Planning  & Priorities  Subcommittee’s 
final  report  released  last  fall  have  been 
approved,  with  some  amendments,  as  the 
base  for  future  planning,  decision- 
making and  resource  allocation  affecting 
the  divisions. 

The  review  cycle,  to  be  conducted  by 
a new  planning  subcommittee,  was 
recommended  by  the  Planning  & Priori- 
ties Subcommittee  and  recently  received 
support  in  the  administration’s  response 
to  the  report.  Both  part  of  the  recom- 
mendation were  endorsed  by  the  Planning 
& Resources  Comittee,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a new  subcommittee  received  the 
approval  of  Governing  Coimcil  at  its 
meeting  June  19. 


The  University  has  submitted  a 

prospectus  for  a ^2.7  million  library 
at  Scarborough  College  to  the  provincial 
government,  which  is  being  asked  to 
contribute  $1  million  to  the  project. 

The  proposal  calls  for  a two-storey 
building  connected  to  the  fourth  level  of 
the  south  side  of  the  college’s  R-wing. 

It  would  also  include  renovating  the 
fourth  level  of  the  adjoining  wing  to 
house  library  support  services  and  audio- 
visual and  language  laboratory  areas. 

The  Business  Affairs  Committee 
authorized  expenditures  to  draw  up 
a more  detailed  plan,  including  archi- 
tectural drawings  and  cost  estimates,  at 
its  June  18  meeting. 


The  Planning  & Resources  Committee 
has  recommended  that  a 13-member 
subcommittee  be  set  up  with  seven 
members  from  Governing  Council,  three 
of  whom  be  appointed  by  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee.  It  adds  that  members 
from  outside  Governing  Council  should, 
if  possible,  be  senior  academics  and 
experienced  academic  administrators. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that 
the  new  subcommittee’s  job  should  be 
to  review  divisional  and  University- wide 
plans  and  to  forward,  with  comment  and 
recommendations,  these  plans  to  the 
Plaiming  & Resources  Committee  for 
approval.  In  the  case  of  University-wide 
plans,  the  Planning  & Resources  Com- 
mittee could,  where  appropriate,  forward 
plans  for  approval  to  other  standing 
committees  of  Governing  Council. 

Although  the  description  and  goals  of 
each  division  contained  in  the  Planning 


Included  in  the  proposed  library 
would  be  a stack  collection  of  over 

180.000  volumes  (which could  increase  to 
250,000),  a reference  collection  of  up  to 

1 1.000  volumes,  and  a study  space  in  the 
library  and  adjoining  fourth  level  that 
would  accommodate  carrels  and  reading 
room  tables  of at  least  300 places . It  would 
also  have  sections  for  periodicals,  maps, 
catalogue  services,  a microform  col- 
lection, a tape/cassette  library  and  a 
slide  collection. 

The  inadequate  library  service  at  the 
college,  particularly  its  shortage  of 
study  space,  has  been  the  focus  of  bitter 
student  discontent  in  recent  years. 
Scarborough’s  original  plans  for  a library 


& Priorities  report  were  accepted,  the 
administrative  response  to  the  report 
made  a number  of  amendments  that 
clarify,  correct  or  up-date  the  divisional 
descriptions  and  goals. 

With  these  changes,  the  administrative 
response  said  that  a starting  point  for 
review  and  refinement  can  be  estabhshed. 

The  Planning  & Resources  Committee 
also  accepted  its  subcommittee’s  order  of 
review  priorities  as  well  as  the  amend- 
ments to  the  schedule  proposed  in  the 
administrative  response.  The  final  report 
had  recommended  that  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science,  the  Schools  of  Graduate 
Studies,  Continuing  Studies,  and 
Architecture  (now  the  Faculty  of  Archi- 
tecture & Landscape  Architecture),  and 
the  Faculties  of  Management  Studies 
and  Forestry  all  receive  priority,  since 


were  interrupted  in  1973  when  the 
provincial  government  called  a halt  to 
capital  funding.  Today,  library  services 
are  spread  out  on  two  levels  of  the 
S-wing,  and  much  of  the  collection  is 
stored  in  a number  of  inappropriate 
areas,  including  a portable  building, 
a kitchen  preparation  area,  a tuimel 
and  two  houses  on  Ellesmere  Rd.  Study 
space  has  included  the  use  of  pubhc 
“streets”  in  S and  H wings  and  several 
other  dispersed  areas,  says  the  University’s 
proposal  to  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

“Operating  efficiency  has  been  reduced 
by  crowded  quarters  and  the  frequent 
need  to  retrieve  books  stored  in  various 
unsuitable  locations.  Damage  to  books 
has  occurred  at  a high  rate,  and  the 
growth  of  collections  has  been  slowed  for 
lack  of  space  to  maintain  them.  Students 
have  expressed  severe  frustration  over  the 
inaccessibility  of  books  and  inappropriate 
noise  and  poorly  lighted  areas,”  the 
proposal  says. 

The  plan  also  details  redevelopment 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  levels  in  the 
S-wing  now  used  for  library  space  for 
offices  and  classrooms.  The  redistribution 
will  allow  two  portable  buildings  to  be 
taken  out  of  service  as  classrooms,  and 
three  houses  on  Ellesmere  Rd.,  which 
have  been  used  for  library  storage  and 
office  space,  could  either  be  sold  or 
rented. 

The  University  hopes  to  pay  for  the 
$2.7  million  project  through  a cost- 
sharing arrangement  with  the  province 
which  would  include  $ 1 million  in  out- 
right capital  support  and  a further 
$1  million  pending  the  possible  sale  of 
lands  now  held  by  the  University  at  the 
college.  Scarborough  students,  in  a 
1978  referendum,  agreed  to  pledge 
$400,000  to  support  a new  library.  The 
remaining  $300,000  would  come  from 
Update  funds.  The  proposal  says  that 
armual  operating  costs  of  the  new  facility 
would  be  about  $107,000. 


President  James  Ham  read  the  Citation  as  former  President  Dr.  John  Evans 
was  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa,  at  a Convocation 
on  June  12.  Dr.  Evans  is  now  director  of  Population,  Health  and  Nutrition 
of  the  World  Bank  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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$2.7  million  library  for  Scarborough 

being  negotiated  with  provincial  government 


Planning  review 
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ROSSEAU  LAKE  SCHOOL 

AN  INDEPENDENT  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
IN  MUSKOKA 

FOR  BOYS  IN  GRADES  7-13 


— At  Rosseau  Lake  School,  we  are  concerned  not  only 
with  the  communication  of  knowledge  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  skills,  but  also  with  the  formation  of  values  and 
attitudes  toward  learning  and  toward  all  members  of  our 
community. 

— Special  advantages  include; 

• Full  academic  preparation  for  university  and  col- 
lege entrance 

• Student-teacher  ratio  of  7:1 

• A wide  range  of  recreational  activities  including 
skiing,  hockey,  soccer,  sailing,  tennis,  rugby,  out- 
door education,  etc. 


ROSSEAU  LAKE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Rosseau  Lake  School  offers  from  July  6 - August  7, 1980 

— an  academic  programme  for  enrichment,  preview,  or 
supplemental  study,  grades  7-1 2 

— a recreational  programme  of  swimming,  sailing,  canoe- 
ing, tennis,  and  other  outdoor  activities 

Situated  in  the  scenic  Muskoka  region,  Rosseau  Lake 
Summer  School  offers  an  attractive  setting  for  five  weeks  of 
study  and  recreation. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  CLASSES 
FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


For  further  information  about  our  Summer  School  or  our 
regular  Winter  session,  please  contact: 


Douglas  J.  Campbell, 
Headmaster, 

Rosseau  Lake  School, 
Rosseau,  Muskoka, 
Ontario,  POC  IJO 
(705)  732-4307 


Priority  Productions  Presents . . . 


Diane  Stapley  & Patrick  Rose 

in 


Accompanied  by 

Ed  Henderson  & Charles  Homewood 


Upstairs  at  OLD  ANGELO’S 

45  Elm  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Showcased  in  a new  nightclub-cabaret  act,  Canada’s  top 
musical  theatre  performers  Diane  Stapley  and  Patrick  Rose 
mix  old  and  original  songs  in  a dazzling  comment  on 
contemporary  life. 

“An  ideal  evening  . . . more  than  just  a collection  of  good  songs;  it’s  been 
put  together  with  care  and  an  eye  to  topicalify  and  has  its  own 
comments  on  modern  life  ...”  Ann  Moon,  Toronto  Star 

“Fast  fresh  stimulating  entertainment”  Porter,  Toronto  Sun 

“Balance  between  music  and  message  with  a kind  of  polished  pizzaz  that 
should  make  it  a summer  favorite”  V.  Paddy,  The  Globe  and  Mail 

Showtimes:  Tickets  and 

Tues.  - Fri.  9:00  p.m.  Reservations 

Saturday  8:00  & 10:30  p.m.  597-0155 

Group  bookings  available  — Monday  to  Thursday 


planning  was  still  incomplete  at  the  end 
of  the  subcommittee’s  three  years  of 
study. 

The  second  priority  divisions  were,  in 
priority  order:  Woodsworth  College, 
the  Faculties  of  Education  and  Music, 
Erindale  and  Scarborough  Colleges, 
the  School  of  Physical  & Health  Educa- 
tion, the  Faculties  of  Pharmacy,  Medi- 
cine and  Library  Science,  and  the 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture 
(now  combined  with  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture). The  final  report  said  these 
divisions  faced  issues  or  changing 
circumstances  that  might  warrant  a 
change  in  plan. 

The  third  group  included  divisions 
whose  plans  and  circumstances  were 
relatively  stable.  These  included,  in 
order,  the  Faculties  of  Social  Work,  Law, 
Dentistry,  Applied  Science  & Engineer- 
ing, and  Nursing. 

The  University  response  noted  that 
the  order  of  some  divisions  should  be 
adjusted  to  coincide  with  accreditation 
and  ACAP  reviews,  that  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  & Engineering  should 
be  moved  up  on  the  list  in  anticipation 
of  a new  statement  of  aims  following 
review  by  the  new  dean,  that  the  School 
of  Architecture  review  should  remain  a 
top  priority  but  recognize  its  new  incar- 
nation as  the  Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture,  and  that  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  should  be  reviewed 
next  year  because  planning  proposals 
will  be  developed  following  internal 
reviews  of  its  basic  sciences  sector. 

The  Planning  & Resources  Committee 
also  approved  the  subcommittee’s  five- 
year  schedule  for  dealing  with  University- 
wide planning  issues,  with  the  amend- 
ments suggested  in  the  administrative 
response. 

The  University  administration’s 
schedule  includes  in  priority  A: 
continuing  education,  space  planning, 
equipment  planning,  academic  staff 
complement  planning  and  residences 
planning;  in  priority  B:  admissions 
planning,  research  planning,  space 
reallocation,  fees  planning;  in  priority  C: 
service  teaching,  properties  planning, 
library  planning. 

It  differs  from  the  subcommittee’s 
schedule  in  that  equipment  planning  has 
been  moved  up  from  priority  B because 
of  expected  improvements  in  the  Univer- 
sity’s equipment  inventory  and  the 
interest  of  the  Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research  Council  in 
University  research  equipment.  Resi- 
dence planning  has  also  been  moved  up 
because  research  for  a planning  policy  on 
residences  has  already  been  done  as  part 
of  the  U of  T’s  response  to  the  City’s 
Official  Plan. 

To  accommodate  these  changes, 
admissions  planning  and  research 
planning  have  moved  down  in  the  list. 
Several  new  admissions  policies  will  go 
into  effect  in  1982,  the  response  says, 
making  planning  more  effective  after 
that.  Research  planning  will  depend  on 
the  inventory  of  research  which  the 
subcommittee  proposed,  the  response 
pointed  out.  “Development  of  such  an 
inventory  appears  to  be  feasible,  but  will 
take  so  much  time  that  it  is  not  realistic 
to  place  research  planning  in  the  first 
priority  group.” 


The  administrative  response  said  that 
divisional  planning  should  be  conducted 
by  the  divisions  and  senior  administration. 
The  goals,  objectives  and  priorities 
would  then  be  reviewed  by  the  continuing 
subcommittee  and,  on  the  group’s 
recommendation,  sent  to  the  Planning 
& Resources  Committee. 

Several  months  before  a divisional 
review,  a small  “working  group”  or 
“visiting  committee”  will  be  established 
by  the  President  with  at  least  one  member 
from  the  planning  subcommittee  chosen 
in  consultation  with  its  chairman,  who 
will  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  each 
group.  It  will  play  a “catalytic,  analytical 
and  questioning  role”  in  the  development 
of  a statement  of  divisional  aims.  The 
group’s  role  will  also  involve  “both 
central  and  divisional  responsibilities 
in  the  sense  that  strategic  signals  will  be 
sought  from  the  University’s  administra- 
tion in  regard  of  a realistic  context  in 
which  a division  should  plan.” 

The  statement  of  objectives  that 
emerges,  the  response  said,  “will  guide 
both  the  division’s  own  logistical  or 
operational  plans  and  the  development 
of  University-wide  policies  and  will  help 
form  the  critically  important  link  between 
budgeting  and  planning”.  A division’s 
plans  will  not  normally  be  considered  for 
approval  during  the  subcommittee’s 
divisional  reviews,  unless  the  plans  fall 
within  the  purview  of  the  Governing 
Council  or  one  of  its  committees.  Rather, 
the  subcommittee’s  considerations  will 
be  aimed  at  ensuring  “consistency  and 
realism  in  the  relationship  between  long- 
term goals  and  objectives  and  short-term 
means  for  realizing  them”. 

While  the  logistical  aspect  of  planning 
should  not  be  considered  in  the  subcom- 
mittee’s review  cycle,  ‘ ‘there  is  an  element 
of  these  plans  that  we  shall  introduce 
formally  and  require,”  the  response  said. 

“Each  division  should  develop  a 
definite  staff  complement  plan  which 
will  take  into  account  attrition,  tenure, 
and  academic  objectives  and  priorities, 
particularly  those  that  define  distinctive 
academic  strengths  and  identify  proposed 
changes  in  academic  direction,”  it  says, 
adding  that  the  development  of  such  a 
plan  is  already  underway  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science,  including  Erindale 
and  Scarborough  Colleges. 

The  hnk  between  planning  and 
budgeting  that  was  established  in  the 
budget  guidelines  for  1980-81  should  be 
continued  and  reviewed  in  the  normal 
course  of  the  Planning  & Resources 
Committee’s  deliberation  of  budget 
guidelines,  it  said. 

The  response  concluded  that  “in 
recognition  of  views  of  the  Planning  & 
Priorities  Subcommittee,  we  have 
attempted  to  devise  a process  that  is 
continuous,  systematic,  and  linked  to 
budgeting.  Continuity  requires  not  only 
a clear,  long-term  scheme  for  future  , 
planning  but  also  a recognition  of 
previous  plans. 

“The  emphasis  on  divisional  goals  and 
objectives  and  the  formal  recognition  of 
the  ‘general  description’  and  ‘goals  and 
priorities’  section  of  the  (subcommittee’s) 
final  report  constitute  the  critical  element 
in  maintaining  this  continuity.” 


The  Mabin  School 

A new  school  in  central  Toronto,  where  highly  qualified  and 
caring  elementary  specialists  will  create  an  imaginative  and 
stimulating  programme  adapted  to  the  interests  and  abilities 
of  each  child.  Small  classes,  offering  an  enriched 
environment  and  a thorough  grounding  in  the  basic  skills, 
designed  to  prepare  children  for  the  secondary  school 
system. 

Enrolling  4 - 7 yr.  olds  for  September  1980 

For  further  information  call: 

964-9594  Mon.  - Sat. 
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Crime  and  its  victims 

In  the  pursuit  of  justice,  it’s  the  organization, 
rather  than  the  individual,  who  comes  out  on  top 


McLuhan  program 
in  culture  and  technology 

should  replace  centre,  SGS  council  recommends 


A Centre  of  Criminology  survey  of 
police  records  found  that  victims  of 
prosecuted  crimes  were  twice  as  likely  to 
be  organizations  as  individuals. 

“When  most  of  us  think  of  crime,  we 
begin  by  thinking  of  attacks  against 
persons  and  their  property,”  says 
Professor  John  Hagan.  But  his  exam- 
ination of  1,000  Peel  County  cases  in 
which  charges  were  laid  showed  that 
two-thirds  were  organizations,  most  of 
them  businesses. 

His  research  also  revealed  that  cases 
involving  organizations  as  vittims  are 
more  likely  to  result  in  the  accused 
being  found  guilty:  “Not  only  are 
organizations  more  likely  to  get  con- 
victions than  individuals,  but  the  larger 
the  organization,  the  more  likely  it  is 
to  get  a conviction.” 

Prof.  Hagan  says  the  predominance  of 
organizational  victims  over  individual 
victims  was  entirely  unexpected  — 
and  somewhat  ironic. 

In  recent  years,  criminologists  have 
focussed  on  the  failure  of  the  courts 
to  deal  with  the  illegal  and  imethical 
activities  of  organizations,  he  says. 

But  despite  an  increased  interest  in 
“victimology”  — a fledgling  discipline 
that  now  has  an  aimual  international 
meeting  and  a quarterly  journal  — 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
growth  of  commercial  organizations 
over  the  past  50  years  and  their  dominant 
role  as  victims  of  crime. 

His  research  suggests  that  “organiza- 
tions not  only  have  successfully  avoided 
large  scale  criminal  prosecutions,  they 
also  have  proven  themselves  effective  in 
using  criminal  prosecutions  to  penalize 
those  individuals  who  offend  against 
them. 

“There  is  a one-sidedness  to  this 
situation  that  deserves  further  considera- 
tion,” he  says. 

The  study  of  Peel  County  police 
records  was  a preliminary  stage  in  an 
investigation  of  victims’  subjective  ex- 
periences with  the  criminal  justice 
system,  which  involved  data  coUeaed 
from  200  individual  and  200  organiza- 
tional victims. 

Hagan’s  report  represents  one  segment 
of  a comprehensive  Centre  of  Crim- 
inology study  of  the  Canadian  justice 
system  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
different  parties  involved. 

“If  I were  a policymaker  reading  this 
report  I think  my  reaction  would  be  that 
organizations  should  be  taking  a much 
greater  responsibility  for  the  crime  that 
is  being  committed,”  says  Hagan.  There 
is  good  evidence  that  merchants  reaUze 
that  their  marketing  techniques  encour- 
age and  facilitate  not  only  consumerism 
— but  theft  as  well,  he  says. 

The  role  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  system  is  a logical  con- 
sequence of  the  way  in  which  the  system 
has  evolved,  says  Hagan.  The  justice 
system  is  a group  of  separate  entities 
that  includes  the  victim  as  one  of  its 
constituent  parts.  Over  the  years,  the 
system  has  become  a highly  rational, 
detached  arbiter  of  justice,  viewing 
offences  as  crimes  against  society, 
rather  than  crimes  against  the  individual. 
Hagan  says  that  the  victim’s  role  has 
become  a largely  “ceremonial”  one, 
needed  primarily  to  get  the  wheels  of 
justice  turning. 

“In  a sense,  I think  the  court  has 
adjusted  by  trying  to  keep  victims  at 
arm’s  length.  It  has  not  encouraged 
victims  to  take  a tremendously  active 
role  in  decision-making  about  their 
cases.  This  is  because  victims  are  a 
potential  source  of  irrationality  in  terms 
of  court  standards,”  says  Hagan. 
Organizational  victims  understand 


their  role  well.  Hagan’s  interviews 
with  individuals  and  organizations 
showed  that  organizations  are  less 
likely  to  attend  trials,  more  likely  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  way  the  case  was 
handled,  and  have  a more  impersonal 
view  of  the  accused.  Commercial  en- 
terprises, governments  and  educational 
institutions  — themselves  bureaucracies 
— understand  the  dispassionate,  dis- 
interested role  they  are  expected  to 
play,  Hagan  concludes. 

TTie  criminologist  says  he  was  also 
struck  by  the  dramatic  growth  of  private 
security  systems  serving  business. 
“What  I foimd  happening  with  the 
criminal  justice  system  isn’t  isolated, 
it’s  a problem  in  other  areas  as  well,” 
he  says,  citing  private  mail  carriers  and 
utility  services  as  other  examples  of 
parallel  systems  catering  to  the  bus- 
iness world. 

In  contrast  to  the  organizational  vic- 
tim, the  individual  victim  is  more  likely 
to  take  a crime  personally  or,  through 
his  or  her  involvement,  inject  an 
element  of  emotion  or  illogic  into  a 
system  that  has  been  designed  to  operate 
in  a strictly  rational  way. 

Hagan  concludes  that  “citizen  par- 
ticipation can  be  the  source  of  very 
undemocratic,  substantially  irrational 
outcomes.” 

For  example,  he  found  that  imemployed 
offenders  received  stiffer  sentences  when 
individual  victims  were  involved  than 
when  organizations  were  involved.  And 
if  a female  victim,  unattached  to  an 
accused,  was  involved  in  a case,  the 
offender  also  tended  to  receive  more 
severe  treatment.  ^ 

“The  court  is  caught  in  a bind,” 
observes  Hagan.  “On  one  hand,  the 
victim  is  the  source  of  its  cases  and  is 
expected  to  provide  a service  and  respond 
to  that  call.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
court  is  supposed  to  do  this  in  an 
even-handed  way.  The  victim  presents  a 
problem.” 

Hagan’s  interviews  showed  that  about 
half  the  individual  victims  attended  the 
trial  or  found  out  the  sentence,  compared 
to  one-quarter  of  the  organizational 
victims.  In  general,  the  individual 
victims  who  attended  were  the  ones  most 
satisfied  that  justice  had  been  done, 
though  most  felt  the  sentence  was 
too  lenient. 

Society  must  develop  mechanisms  so 
that  the  victim  feels  his  or  her  concerns 
have  been  met,  while  at  the  same  time 
ensuring  the  victim  does  not  become 
personally  involved  in  the  decision- 
making about  the  accused,  says  Hagan. 

He  says  “viaim  remedies”  like  order- 
ing restitution  at  sentencing,  private 
prosecutions,  government-financed 
compensation  and  civil  actions  for 
damages  have  been  developed  to  make 
amends  to  the  victim  for  the  crime. 

But  his  research  showed  that  victims, 
though  they  are  aware  of  these  remedies, 
most  often  seek  recourse  through  private 
insurance  plans.  “The  implication  is  that 
the  public  remedies  may  be  serving 
a symbolic  more  than  an  instrumental 
function,”  says  Hagan. 

A difficulty  with  victim  remedies,  he 
says,  “is  that  victims  may  have  a greater 
interest  in  decision-making  about  the 
accused  than  in  any  other  aspect  of  their 
cases.  Nonetheless,  the  modern  hope 
is  that  victim  needs  can  be  served  in- 
dependently of  their  wishes  to  influence 
decision-making  about  the  accused  in  a 
substantively  irrational  way.” 


by  Sarah  Henry 

The  Centre  for  Culture  & Technology 
should  be  replaced  by  a new  program  to 
“honour,  preserve  and  extend”  the  work 
of  Marshall  McLuhan,  the  council  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  recom- 
mended last  week.  The  recommendation 
must  still  go  before  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee  and  Governing  Council  for 
approval. 

“The  major  reason  for  the  change  is 
that  the  centre  was  Marshall  McLuhan 
and  Marshal  McLuhan  was  the  centre. 

In  the  absence  of  his  very  direct  per- 
sonal involvement,  a different  organi- 
zational structure  was  required,”  Dr. 
Ernest  McCulloch,  chairman  of  the 
committee  set  up  to  conduct  the  periodic 
review  of  the  centre,  told  a press  con- 
ference. 

The  McLuhan  Program  in  Culture  & 
Technology  would  be  governed  by  a board 
which  will  organize  lectures,  help 
develop  studies  in  McLuhan’s  field,  and 
encourage  research  projects.  It  will  also 
explore  ways  in  which  Ae  library  and 
papers  of  McLuhan  can  be  housed  at  the 
University,  and  is  empowered  to  solicit 
public  funds  to  support  the  work  of  the 
program,  subject  to  the  policies  of  the 
University. 

Reports  earlier  this  year  that  the  centre 
would  close,  a move  opposed  by 
McLuhan’s  family,  sparked  bitter  public 
debate. 

McLuhan,  whose  retirement  had  been 
plaimed  for  June  30,  suffered  a serious 
stroke  last  fall  and  is  not  expected  to 
return  to  his  academic  worL  Since  then, 
the  activities  of  the  centre  have  been 
conducted  by  research  associates  George 


The  Russian  presence  in  Afghanistan 
and  the  turbulent  resurgence  of  Islam  as 
a political  and  religious  force  have 
brought  South  Asia  into  dramatic  focus. 
Yet  only  one  Canadian  university  offers 
a South  Asian  studies  program. 

The  Governing  Council  moved  to  alter 
that  situation  with  its  endorsement  June 
19  of  a proposal  for  a graduate  Centre 
for  South  Asian  Studies  at  U of  T. 

The  existing  program  is  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia  where  concen- 
tration is  on  the  modern  period  only. 

This  University’s  centre  will  incorporate 
study  and  research  programs  for  master’s 
and  doctoral  degrees  extending,  from 
classical  to  modern  times,  over  the  cul- 
tures, economies,  histories,  languages,  and 
politics  primarily  of  India,  Pakistan, 
and  Bangladesh,  though  concerns  may 
also  develop  in  neighbouring  regions 
such  as  Tibet,  Burma,  Thailand,  and  Sri 
Lanka. 

The  proposal,  which  came  from  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  (SGS),  said 
tenured  faculty  with  special  knowlege  of 
and  interest  in  South  Asia  are  currently 
underemployed  due  to  discontinuation 
of  the  Department  of  Indian  & Sanskrit 
Studies. 

Appointments  to  the  centre  will  be 
made  from  amongst  members  of  the 
graduate  faculty,  initially  for  terms  of 


Thompson  and  Eric  McLuhan,  the 
professor’s  son. 

SGS  dean  John  Leyerle  said  the 
program  would  have  a budget  of  between 
$15,000  and  $18,000  — about  half  the 
amount  the  centre  received  from  the 
University  — and  be  assigned  one  half- 
time staff  member.  He  added  that  the 
budget  was  “seed  money  ” which  could 
be  augmented  through  Ae  fundraising 
efforts  of  the  board. 

Leyerle,  a member  of  the  review  com- 
mittee, acknowledged  that  the  pubhc 
reaction  to  the  closing  of  the  centre  had 
affected  the  group’s  deliberations:  “It 
was  our  intention  all  along  to  see  that  the 
intellectual  tradition  he  started  was 
continued.  I think  the  public  campaign 
gave  us  the  authority  to  name  the  program 
after  him.  This  is  a very  unusual  step  in 
this  University.  We  tend  to  be  reluctant 
to  name  a progam,  college  or  institution 
after  someone  who  is  still  living. 

“But  the  immense  interest  generated 
by  the  media  really  reinforced  our  sense 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  honour 
him  this  way.” 

Dean  Leyerle  said  interest  in  teaching 
McLuhan’s  work  had  already  been 
expressed  by  colleges  at  the  University. 
Professor  Mel  Watkins,  coordinator  of 
the  Canadian  Studies  Programat  Univer- 
sity College,  said  in  a telephone 
interview  that  he  had  long  supported  the 
idea  of  a course  on  the  work  of  Harold 
Innis  in  economic  history  and  communi- 
cations and  McLuhan’s  explorations  in 
the  communications  field.  He  added  he 
was  aware  of  a similar  proposal  at  Innis 
College. 


up  to  five  years.  Some  will  be  cross- 
appointed  from  existing  departments  or 
centres.  These  will  have  part  of  their 
stipends  paid  by  the  centre.  Others  will 
be  cross-listed  and  will  continue  to 
receive  their  full  stipends  from  their 
parent  departments. 

In  1981-82,  when  the  centre  is  fully 
operative,  $17,000  will  be  transfered 
from  the  operating  budget  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science  to  provide  50  percent 
release  time  from  teaching  for  the  centre’s 
director. 

Also,  to  ensure  continuity  of  instruction 
in  Hindi  (the  language  of  modern  India), 
a contractually  limited  appointment  will 
be  changed  to  one  in  the  tenure  stream. 
Two-thirds  of  the  salary  will  come  from 
the  centre,  and  one-third  from  an  appro- 
priate cognate  department. 

The  centre  will  also  need  a part-time 
secretary  and  a budget  for  equipment, 
supplies,  telephone,  travel,  and  general 
office  expenses.  The  office  will  be  in 
Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Anticipated  formula  income  is  about 
$91,000,  derived  from  a projected 
enrolment  of  10  master’s  degree  students 
and  10  doctoral  students.  Those  students 
represent  a net  increase  in  enrolment, not 
a transfer  of  students  who  are  now  or 
would  be  otherwise  enrolled  in  University 
programs. 


Governing  Council  — June  19 

• approved  the  Sidney  Smith  Hall  Lounge  and  Food  Service  Facility 

• approved  Woodsworth  College  proposal  for  a diploma  program  in 
gerontology 

• approved  proposal  for  a Centre  for  South  Asian  Studies 


Centre  for  South  Asian  Studies  gets  go-ahead 
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Reseafch  News 

Scientists  and  scholars  receive  Killam  awards 


The  Canada  Council  has  approved 
awards  totalling  over  |1  million  to  35 
scientists  and  scholars  in  the  13th  annual 
Killam  competition. 

The  Killam  awards  are  made  possible 
through  a bequest  of  the  late  Dorothy 
J . Killam  and  a gift  made  by  Mrs . Killam 
before  her  death.  They  are  intended  to 
support  scholars  of  exceptional  ability 
engaged  in  research  projects  of  out- 
standing merit  in  the  humanities,  social 
sciences,  natural  sciences,  medicine  and 
engineering  and  interdisciplinary  studies 
within  these  fields. 

The  following  is  a list  of  this  year’s 
U of  T winners. 

Receiving  the  Izaak  Killam  Memorial 
Scholarships  in  Science,  Engineering 
and  Medicine,  with  a cash  value  of 
$40,000  each  are:  Professor  A.E.  Lither- 
land,  for  his  research  to  develop  the 
technique  of  ultra-sensitive  mass  spec- 
tronomy  for  carbon- 14  dating  and 
detection.of  other  rare  isotopes,  and 
Professor  D.W.  Strangway.  Professor 
Strangway,  who  was  to  use  the  award  to 
consolidate  his  past  electromagnetic 
studies  of  rocks  and  minerals  into  books 
on  the  physics  and  geology  of  the  moon 
and  on  the  magnetic  fields  and  history  of 
the  planets,  and  to  undertake  a multi- 
disciplinary geological,  geophysical 
and  geochemical  study  of  a section  of  the 
Precambrian  Continental  Crust  is  unable 
to  accept  the  award,  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  about  to  take  over  the  position  of 
University  vice-president  and  provost. 

Killam  Research  Fellowships  were 
awarded  to:  Professor  Shashi  B.-  Dewan, 
electrical  engineering,  for  his  work  on 
integration  of  microprocessor  and  solid 
state  power  control  technologies; 
Profesor  W.R.  Peltier,- physics,  for  his 
work  on  themal  convection  models  of 
continental  drift;  Professor  D.W.  Smith, 
French,  to  work  on  an  edition  of  the 
correspondence  of  18th  century  French 
philosopher  Claude  Adrien  Helvetius 
and  his  wife;  and  Professor  Richard  J. 


Tarrant,  classics,  for  his  critical  edition 
of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses. 

Renewals  of  Killam  Research  Fellow- 
ships were  granted  to:  Professor  John  M. 
Beattie,  history,  for  his  research  on  crime 
and  administration  of  justice  in  Surrey 
and  Sussex,  England,  1660  to  1800; 
Professor  Brice  Bosnich,  chemistry,  for 
his  research  on  produaion  of  optic^y  ac- 
tive amino  acids  by  catalytic  assy  metric 
hydrogenation;  Professor  Geraldine 
A.  Kenney-Wallace,  chemistry,  for 
her  research  on  subpicosecond  laser 
studies  of  molecular  motions  in  liquids; 
and  Professor  Melvin  T.  Tyree,  botany, 
for  a biophysical  study  of  the  ionic  and 
water  relations  of  selected  Mediterranean 
plants. 

Killam  Research  Associateships, 
which  provide  a stipend  of  up  to  $20,000 
a year  plus  some  fringe  benefits,  travel 
and  research  costs,  were  awarded  to: 
Professor  M.J.  Heaton,  Erindale-Earth 
& Planetary  Sciences  and  zoology; 
Professor  W.H.  Herendeen,  English; 
Mark  Keil,  chemistry;  and  Jacqueline 
Tarrant,  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies. 

Renewals  of  Killams  were  granted  to: 
Professor  Robert  P.  Bilan,  English; 
Professor  John  Sipe,  physics;  and 
Professor  Stephen  Wallace,  chemistry. 


NSERC  research  fellowships 

NSERC  has  just  announced  that  it  has 
changed  the  stipend  it  will  provide  for 
research  fellows.  NSERC  will  now 
provide  the  lesser  of  (a)  $23,500  or 
(b)  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 


Upcoming  deadlines 

SSHRC  Aid  to  Learned  Journals:_7Mne  30 
SSHRC  Grants -in- Aid  of  $10,000 
and  over.  July  15 
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Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change 
the  date  or  time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  information  given  in 
these  listings  with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Friday,  June  27 

Salvatore  Amenta,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “Beyond  Skinner 
and  Laing:  Groundwork  for  an  Educa- 
tional Philosophy  of  Achievement.” 
Prof.  E.  Olsen.  Room  307, 63  St.  George 
St.,  10  a.m. 

Wednesday,  July  2 
Shokooh  Khajavi,  Faculty  of  Manage- 
ment Studies,  “Optimal  Peak-Load 
Pricing,  Investment  and  Service  Levels 
on  Urban  Streets.” Prof.  M.  Mathewson. 
Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  July  3 

Christine  Mary  Neville,  Department  of 
Zoology,  “The  Effects  of  Environmental 
Acidification  on  Rainbow  Trout.”  Prof. 
G.F.  Holeton.  Room  309,  63  St.  George 
St.,  10  a.m. 

Monday,  July  7 

lola  Smith,  Department  of  Educational 
Theory,  “Estimating  Total  Test  Scores 
from  Matrix  Sampling  Using  Latent 
Trait  Theory.”  Prof.  R.  Traub.  Room 
1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  July  9 
M.  Behar-Bannelier,  Department  of 
Biochemistry,  “Studies  of  Liver  Micro- 
somal Membrane  Proteins.”  Prof.  R.K. 
Murray.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 


Martin  LeRoy  Manchester,  Department 
of  Philosophy,  “The  PhilSsophical 
Foundation  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt’s 
Linguistic  Doctrines.”  Prof.  G.A. 
Nicholson.  Room  1 1 1, 63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  July  16 
Ann-Michele  Francoeur,  Department  of 
Medical  Biophysics,  “Virus-Cell  Inter- 
actions with  T1026,  a Mutant  of  Vesicular 
Stomatitis  Virus.”  Prof.  C.  Stanners. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Friday,  July  18 

Marcy  Elizabeth  MacDonald,  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Biophysics,  “Erythro- 
leukemia  Inducing  Isolates  of  Friend 
Leukemia  Virus.”  Prof.  A.  Bernstein. 
Room  309, 63' St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Monday,  July  28 

Minita  Elmira  Gordon,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “Attitudes  and 
Motivation  in  Second-Language 
Achievement:  A Study  of  Primary  School 
Students  Learning  English  in  Belize, 
Central  America.”  Prof.  B.  Fillion. 

Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  July  30 
Donna-Lee  Weber,  Department  of 
English,  “Fair  Game:  Rape  and  Sexual 
Aggression  on  Women  in  Some  Early 
18th  Century  Prose  Fiction.”  Prof.  G.E. 
Bentley,  Jr.  Room  1 1 1, 63  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 


I 
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Confronting  the  problems  of  urban  youth 

Child  in  the  City  project  is  documenting  the  effects  of  changes  on  the  city’s  young  people 


Urban  geography  students  surveyed  fellow  residents  to  develop  a comprehensive  description  of  services  and  activities 
available  to  young  people  in  the  city. 


by  Sarah  Henry 

It  was  certainly  the  most  well-staffed  of 
University  research  projects.  Nofewer 
than  3,000  field  representatives  scoured 
the  city  for  two  months,  interviewing 
residents,  documenting  land  uses, 
surveying  community  facilities,  social 
services,  neighbourhood  activities  and 
programs.  Next,  another  team  of 
researchers  sifted  through  the  mass  of 
material,  coding,  analyzing  and  sup- 
plementing the  original  data  with 
information  gleaned  from  questionnaires 
completed  by  10,000  Toronto  residents. 

The  3,000  field  representatives  were 
students  from  urban  geography  classes 
at  65  Metro  high  schools. 

The  researchers  were  also  students, 
paid  through  provincial  and  federal 
grants  to  work  under  two  University 
project  leaders. 

And  the  10,000  obliging  residents  who 
so  willingly  gave  of  their  time  were 
Toronto  grade  9 students. 

The  results  of  this  major  undertaking 
last  summer  formed  a comprehensive 
survey  of  the  day-to-day  life  of  Toronto’s 
children  and  adolescents. 

But  it  went  deeper.  By  documenting 
what  youth  services  and  activities  are 
available,  it  is  possible  to  determine 
what  is  not  available.  Disparities  among 
neighbourhoods,  economic  groups, 
different  home  structures  and  age  groups 
are  thus  revealed. 

And  it’s  that  kind  of  information  the 
Child  in  the  City  Program  wants. 

The  city  survey  was  the  brainchild 
of  this  multidisciplinary  team  of 
University  researchers  who  set  to  work 
in  1 976 to  document,  over  a six-year  term, 
the  effects  of  changing  urban  structures 
on  the  city’s  youth.  Psychology,  urban 
geography,  sociology,  social  work, 
psychiatry,  law  and  social  psychology  are 
all  represented  in  the  seven  Child  in  the 
City  staff  researchers. 

“Most  groups  that  have  done  work  on 
^children  have  studied  particular  fixed 
institutions  — the  family,  the  school, 
the  day  care  centre  and  on  and  on,’’ 
explains  Professor  William  Michelson, 
direaor  of  the  program.  “We’re  concerned 
about  what’s  happening  out  there  that 
has^some  effect  on  the  way  people  are 
dealing  with  children  and  the  Idnds  of 
lives  the  children  have  as  they  grow  up. 
We’re  addressing  ourselves  to  the  aspects 
of  society  that  are  changing.” 

The  changes  are  complex  ones.  And, 
traditionally,  the  child  within  society  has 
never  been  assigned  a high  priority, 
says  Michelson,  a sociologist.  That’s 
one  reason  out-dated  methods  of  treating 
youngsters  should  be  documented,  then 
altered.  And  that’s  one  reason  programs 
like  Child  in  the  City  have  a big  job  on 
their  hands. 

“For  years,  during  the'post-war  boom, 
people  worried  about  just  keeping  up  with 
the  munber  of  children.  They  told  them- 
selves that  when  things  finally  settled 
down  they  could  really  start  to  worry 
about  quality.  Now  that  we’re  getting  to 
that  point  and  the  birth  rate  has  levelled 
off,  people  are  using  this  as  an  excuse 
to  say  we  should  alter  the  proportion  of 
spending.” 

With  an  annual  $300,000  budget  from 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  Foimda- 
tion,  the  Child  in  the  City  team  forms 
a kind  of  think-tank  on  the  issues 
confronting  urban  youth.  “To  be  able 
to  generate  a variety  of  well-detailed 
and  relevant  proposals,  you  have  to  have 
people  able  to  give  continuous  time 
and  thought.  And  to  do  that,  you  have 
to  have  a certain  amount  of  money. 
Otherwise,  you  could  dissipate  all  your 
money  on  projects,  but  without  giving  the 
time  to  thinking  about  what  it  is  you  are 
doing.”  And  what  better  place  than  in 
aimiversity. 

Money  for  specific  projects  comes 
mainly  from  federal,  provincial  and 
local  government  agencies,  as  well  as 
private  foundations . And  the  experiments 


themselves  are  usually  performed  by 
community  groups  — with  the  Child  in 
the  City  group  assembling  existing 
data,  giving  counsel  on  the  structure  of 
the  program,  then  carefully  monitoring 
the  outcome. 

“We  don’t  feel  we  are  ‘the  public’,” 
says  Michelson.  “We  aren’t  going  to  be 
here  forever  and  we  don’t  want  to  leave 
anyone  holding  the  bag. 

“Our  strategy  has  been  to  find  local 
community  groups  that  are  trying  to 
implement  something  we  think  is 
worthwhile,  but  which  needs  documen- 
tation. It’s  very  easy  for  people  to  do 
things  on  a one-shot  basis,  but  then  it 
just  dies  unless  there’s  good  documen- 
tation showing  whether  it  works  and,  if 
so,  why  it  works.” 

The  group  has  spearheaded  about  20 
projects,  most  of  them  ongoing  studies, 
since  its  inception.  A drop-in  centre  at 
the  Jane-Finch  Community  Centre  is 
bringing  together  single  parents  to  trade 
advice  and  exchange  assistance  for  tasks 
like  child  care.  The  researchers  are 
interested  in  whether  people  with  similar 
experiences  can  help  one  another  better 
than  the  “experts”  could  through  such  a 
program. 

A three-part  study  of  block  parenting 
(a  program  in  which  children  can  call 
on  selected  residents  in  times  of  distress) 
is  trying  to  find  out  whether  such  com- 
munity projects  are  effective  in  reducing 
crime  and  contributing  to  a sense  of 
security. 

A study  of  medical  screening,  con- 
ducted at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children’s 
Walk-In  Clinic,  found  that  most 
preschoolers  had  never  had  hearing  or 
vision  tests.  Still  another  survey  studied 
how  teenagers  find  out  about  the 
hospital’s  Teen  Clinic  and  whether 
there  are  other  ways  to  tell  adolescents 
about  health  care  services.  As  a result 
of  still  another  study  that  showed  that 
hospitalized  children  benefit  from  having 
a regular  visitor,  the  hospital  has  set  up 
a volunteer  visiting  service  to  make 


certain  all  its  young  patients  get  their 
fair  share  of  friendship  and  help. 

Other  studies  have  focused  on  high- 
school  drop-outs,  children  in  different 
ethnic  communities,  “mother-led” 
families  in  public  housing,  children’s 
legal  services,  educational  TV  for 
preschoolers,  and  public  health  nursing 
services. 

The  group’s  first  45  months  has  also 
seen  publication  of  two  books:  The  Child 
in  the  City:  Changes  and  Challenges  and 
The  Child  in  the  City:  Today  and 
Tomorrow. 

The  most  extensive  project,  funded 
through  a $98,000  Health  and  Welfare 
Canada  grant,  is  designed  to  plot  how 
different  types  of  families  spend  their 
time  during  a typical  day.  It  seeks  to 
determine  whether  changes  in  family 
employment  patterns  have  resulted  in 
new  lifestyles  for  children,  whether 
youngsters,  for  example,  must  now  eat 
their  meals  at  different  hours  than  they 
did  traditionally,  whether  they  have  new 
sleep  patterns,  whether  their  relation- 
ships with  friends  have  undergone 
changes  in  modern  times. 

“We  are  looking  at  the  logistical 
problems  people  run  into,  particularly 
if  they  have  multiple  responsibilities,” 
says  Michelson.  How  employers  organize 
working  hours,  how  the  transportation 
system  serves  them,  and  whether 
shopping  and  day  care  locations  and 
hours  are  convenient  all  have  a con- 
siderable influence  on  day-to-day  life. 
“Everyone  has  personal  strategies  to  deal 
with  these  things.  What  are  they?  We 
want  to  find  out  what  can  be  done  to 
smooth  out  the  difficulties  and  remove 
the  pressures  that  upset  people.” 

Michelson’s  term  as  director  ends 
June  30,  when  Professor  Howard 
Andrews  succeeds  him. 

Andrews,  a geographer,  will  be  coming 
at  a time  when  new  research  is  starting, 
other  projects  are  continuing  — and  the 
results  of  completed  projects  will  start 
coming  in  at  a quicker  clip  than  in  the 


early  days  of  the  program. 

“The  big  challenge  now  will  be  to  take 
the  information  and  feed  it  back  to 
the  people  and  the  policy-makers  so  it 
will  have  a practical  effect,”  says 
Michelson. 

The  Child  in  the  City  Program, 
in  this  regard,  differs  from  some 
research,  in  that  immediate  practicality 
counts.  “There’s  a definite  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  University  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  its  resources  put  to  the 
task  of  generating  things  that  would  be 
useful  to  the  community,”  Michelson 
points  out. 

“There’s  always  the  hope  that  basic 
knowledge  will  be  useful  in  various 
applications.  Well,  we’re  concerned 
with  the  basic  knowledge  part.  But  it’s 
not  only  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.” 

An  entirely  fortuitous  instance  of 
such  “useful”  data  occurred  some  time 
ago  when  a group  of  east-end  residents 
were  calling  for  city  action  after  a number 
of  children  had  been  killed  while  crossing 
railway  tracks.  The  city  was  on  the  brink 
of  solving  the  problem  by  constructing 
an  expensive  overpass  or  underpass 
across  the  tracks,  until  the  Child  in  the 
City  group  came  forward. 

“We  just  happened  to  have  data  that 
showed  this  was  only  a small  part  of  the 
question,”  says  Michelson.  At  a crossing 
just  a mile  or  so  up  the  tracks,  there  was 
already  an  underpass  — but  local 
youngsters  found  it  was  still  quicker  to 
use  the  dangerous  route. 

The  solution,  of  course,  was  to 
construct  an  alternative  route  — but 
provide  adequate  fencing  as  well. 

The  decision-makers  had  clearly 
forgotten  that  children  will  be  children. 
“But  these  things  have  to  be  documented 
and  put  forward.” 
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Students  graduate  from 
off-campus  program 


THEATRE  ARTS  DEPARTMENT 

announces 

EFFECTIVE  USE 
OF  THE 

SPOKEN  WORp 

A Practical  Workshop 
to  be  conducted  by 

ESME 

CRAMPTON 

(Speech  consultant  for  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  U of  T ) 
The  course  is  designed  forany- 
one  — in  Communications, 
Education.  Media  Journalism, 
Business,  The  Arts  — who  is 
interested  in  learning  to  speak 
with  maximum  effect. 

JULY  14  — 18 

5 hours  daily.  Inclusive  fee;  $100 

LIMITED  ENROLMENT. 
CLOSING  ON  JUNE  30 

For  further  details,  please  call: 

967-1212,  ext.  334 

George  Brown/The  City  College 


P.O.  Box  1015,  Station  B, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  2T9 


Woodsworth  College’s  off-campus 
program  at  General  Motors  of  Canada 
Ltd.  in  Oshawa  produced  its  first  two 
graduates  June  16. 

On  their  own  time,  John  R.  O’Toole, 
36,  of  Bowmanville,  and  Terrance  M. 
Nicholas,  29,  of  Oshawa,  completed  six 
courses  for  a certificate  in  personnel  and 
industrial  relations. 

Woodsworth  College  began  its  innova- 
tive off-campus  program  at  the  GM 
facility  in  September  1976.  Until  that 
time,  most  shift  workers  found  regular 
courses  infeasible  because  of  rotating 
schedules.  But  GM  was  ripe  for  the 
unique  arrangement  because  all  its 
employees  have  a break  between  4 and 
6 p.m.,  allowing  both  day  and  night 
workers  to  attend  classes. 

All  courses  at  GM  are  part  of  a 
certificate  program  in  personnel  and 
industrial  relations  and  are  the  same  as 
those  taught  at  the  St.  George  campus. 
Most  credits  can  be  applied  toward  a BA. 
In  the  1979-80  academic  year,  61  students 
completed  courses  at  GM. 

O’Toole,  who  is  married  and  has  three 
children,  is  a data  supervisor  at  GM. 

He  hadn’t  been  to  school  in  14  years 
when  he  signed  up  for  the  first  class  at 
GM  in  the  fall  of  1976. 

He  said  further  education  had  been 


out  of  the  question  until  Woodsworth 
started  its  off-campus  program  in 
Oshawa.  His  work  schedule  — either 
7 a.m.  to  3.30  p.m.  or  6 p.m.  to  3 a.m.  — 
made  it  impossible  to  complete  courses 
scheduled  for  either  day  or  evening 
hours. 

Among  the  unexpected  bonuses, 
O’Toole  found  that  classroom  contact 
with  his  colleagues  and  the  time-manage- 
ment skills  he  developed  by  juggling 
his  work,  home  and  University  responsi- 
bilities, were  as  valuable  as  the  actual 
course  content.  He  plans  to  continue 
studying  at  U of  T and  hopes  to  complete 
his  BA  by  his  40th  birthday. 

Nicholas  also  was  among  the  first  to 
enrol  in  the  GM  classes.  A quality 
analyst,  he  had  been  out  of  school  since 
he  was  16  and  was  required  to  complete 
a pre-university  course  in  order  to 
qualify  for  admission  to  the  certificate 
program.  He  said  the  pre-requisite 
provided  excellent  preparation  for  his 
University  courses. 

He  plans  to  continue  his  studies  and 
complete  his  BA,  an  idea  that  was 
inconceivable  to  him  four  years  ago. 


dUs.  Sridats  £id. 

EXCLUSIVE  WEDDING  GOWNS 
BRIDESMAIDS  GOWNS 
MOTHER  OF  THE  BRIDE  ACCESSORIES 


Custom  made  designs  & imports 
Wholesale  distributors 

Shop  Direct  From  The  Wholesalers 


SPADINA  AVE.  AT  RICHMOND 

366-4196 


Professor  awarded  chemical 
institute  medal 

W.  Howard  Rapson,  professor  of 
chemical  engineering,  has  been  awarded 
the  Chemical  Institute  of  Canada  Medal. 

The  medal,  donated  by  Inco  Ltd., 
acknowledges  outstanding  contributions 
in  Canada  to  the  science  of  chemistry 
or  chemical  engineering.  The  CIC  medal, 
struck  in  palladium,  is  produced  by  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mint. 

During  his  career  in  the  corporate  and 
academic  sector.  Professor  Rapson  has 
been  closely  associated  with  major 
innovations  relating  to  the  use  of  chlorine 
dioxide  and  with  methods  of  reducing 
effluents  from  pulp  mills.  Most  recently, 
his  research  interests  have  focussed  on 
methods  of  reducing  the  effluents  from 
pulp  mills  culminating  in  the  construction 
of  the  first  closed-cycle  bleached  kraft 
pulp  mill  by  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  at 
Thunder  Bay. 


TAKE  TO  THE  WATER 


LE4RN 

10S4IL 

YOUTH  AND  ADULT 


at  SAIL 
TORONTO 

A SAIL  ONTARIO  SCHOOL 

Operated  by  the  Provincial 
Sailing 
Authority 


PHONK; 
429-7701  office 
461-6268  site 


24-foot  keel  boats 
Classes  on 
weekends, 
weekdays 
& evenings 
Call  us  at 
368-4000 
at  Harbourfront 


ADTAN  YACHTING  ASSOCIATIOI» 


leomto 
IURP5MI! 


Come  to  one  of 
oursurf-sailing 
schools,  it’s  an 
exciting  and 
practical  3 hr. 
basic  course 
for $25 


/uff*/oilinQ 
conodo 

9 Davies  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ont.  M4M2A6 

691-1300  or  694-6666 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllimillllllllll 


CURRY  CENTRE 


Exquisite  Pakistani 
and  Indian  dishes 


. , the  best  Indian  food  I've  had  in  ages 
comes  from  the  kitchen  of  KHALID 
BUKHARI,  a brilliant  Pakistani  chef 
who  owns  the  Koh-i-noor.  . . In  each 
category  you  get  a choice  of  chicken, 
beef,  vegetable  or  shrimp  as  a basis  of 
your  meal." 

Judylaine  Fine 
Star  Week 

"The  Koh-i-noor  . . . has  extremely 
gracious  service,  large  portions  and  a 
well-stocked  menu." 

Joanne  Kates 
Globe  and  Mail 

99  Davenport  Rd.  ( near  Bay  St.) 

923-2777 

Monday  - Thursday  1 1 :30  a.m.  - 9:30  p.m. 
Friday  - 1 1 :30  a.m.  - 10:30  p.m. 

Saturday -5:00 -10:30  p.m. 

Closed  Sunday 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiil 

'A  first-rate  thriller  that'll  scare  the 
daylights  out  of  youl"  London  free  press 
"If  you  like  suspense-go  see  itl"  cbc 


PRESENTS  THE  HIT  THRILLER 

ni  be  back 
before 
Midnight 


BY  PETER  COLLEY 
directed  by 
LEWIS  BAUMANDER 
starring 

JERRY  FRANKEN 
ANTONY  PARR 
DIXIE  SEATLE 
SONJASMTTS 

designed  by 
DOUGLAS  McLEAN 

cc»tume$  by 

SHAWN  KERWIN 

lighting  by 

ROBERT  THOMSON 


JulyH) 
August  28 


The 

Underground 

Radlroad 

Soul  Food  Restaurant 


Our  patio  is  now  open 
for  outdoor  lunches 
and  dinners 


Weekend  brunch  - Sat.  & Sun 


Open  Mon.  to  Fri.  11:30  a.m.-l  a.m. 
Saturdays  10  a.m.-l  a.m. 
Sundays  10  a.m. -10  p.m. 
Lunch  Mon.  to  Fri.  11:30  a.m. -3  p.m 
Brunch  Sat.  and  Sun  10  a.m. -2:30  p.r 


All  Major  Credit  Cards 
Fully  Licensed. 

225  King  St.  East 
(at  Sherbourne) 
869-1400 
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The  Bloomsberries 

Bloomsbury  expert  S .P.  Rosenbaum  is  writing  the  first  literary  history  of  the  group 


by  Pamela  Cornell 


Press  Notes 


X 


t 


Their  intellectual  output  was  extra- 
ordinary, but  so  were  their  sexual 
prochvities.  As  a result,  the  Bloomsbury 
Group  has  been  dissected  more  by  gossips 
than  by  scholars. 

Countering  that  tendency  is  Enghsh 
professor  S.P.  Rosenbaum,  now  writing 
the  first  literary  history  of  the  unique 
coterie  that  included  novelists  E.M. 
Forster  and  Virginia  Woolf,  painters 
Vanessa  Bell  and  Duncan  Grant,  biog- 
rapher Lytton  Strachey,  editor  Leonard 
Woolf,  critics  Roger  Fry  and  Desmond 
MacCarthy,  economist  Maynard  Keynes, 
and  his  ballerina  wife,  Lydia  Lopokova. 

Rosenbaum  has  been  a Bloomsbury 
speciahst  for  about  20  years.  Five  years 
ago  he  edited  a definitive  collection  of 
memoirs,  commentary,  and  criticism.  In 
that  book,  he  said  “a  collection  of  descrip- 
tions of  the  Bloomsbury  Group’s  lives 
and  works  may  be  the  only  satisfactory 
way  of  defining  whatBloomsbury  means”. 

Since  then,  Rosenbaum  has  revised  his 
views,  partly  because  with  the  passage 
of  time  and  changes  in  social  mores,  he 
has  been  given  access  to  research  material 
previously  off  hmits. 

Realizing  the  stir  some  of  their  idio- 
syncracies  would  cause  in  a stuffy 
society,  individuals  within  the  group 
were  careful  to  protect  themselves  and 
each  other  from  public  scrutiny. 

Leonard  Woolf  succeeded  for  some 
time  in  blocking  publication  of  The  Moth 
and  the  Star  — a biography  of  his  wife, 
Virginia,  based  on  her  fervent  correspon- 
dence with  Vita  Sackville-West.  Ever 
mindful  of  Virginia’s  chronically 
ptecarious  emotional  state  (she  had 
suffered  her  first  breakdown  with 
the  onset  of  adolescence;  her  last  pushed  ■ 
her  to  suicide  in  1941),  Leonard  was 
determined  to  shield  her  from  prurient 
snoops.  Her  diaries  and  letters  are  still  in 
the  process  of  being  published. 

\^Ue  the  “Bloomsberries”  (also 
known  as  “Bloomsbuggers”)  viewed 
bisexuality  and  homosexuality  as  natural 
ways  of  expressing  love  between  intimate 
friends,  they  knew  most  of  society  would 
regard  their  activities  as  promiscuous  and 
perverted.  (Their  complex  tangle  of 
intimacies  resulted  in  them  being 
described  as  “a  circle  of  triangles  living 
in  squares”.) 

Hence  Keynes  kept  the  homosexual 
intrigues  of  his  early  life  quiet  lest  his 
credibility  as  an  economic  theorist  be 
damaged.  Similarly,  httle  information 
used  to  be  available  about  Lytton 
Strachey ’s  Ufe.  An  expurgated  biography 
would  have  been  ludicrous  since  his 
sexual  preferences  formed  the  pivot  for 
his  motivations  and  his  wit.  His  diaries 
have  still  not  been  released. 

Politically  and  aesthetically  contro- 
versial, Bloomsberries  were  sitting  ducks 
for  pot  shots.  Their  critics  thought  they 
had  too  much  influence  in  publishing, 
joumahsm,  the  art  galleries,  and  the 
universities.  Moreover,  the  preferred 
Bloomsbury  mode  of  criticism  was 
mockery  and  ridicule,  which  fuelled 
antagonisms. 

“Bloomsbury  was  attacked  as  part  of 
a leisured  class  that  cultivated  its 
sensibilities  while  living  on  unearned 
income,”  Rosenbaum  notes  in  his  first 
book,  ‘^he  Group  was  damned  as  an 
exclusive  clique  of  mocking  snobs  who 
denigrated  seriousness  — especially 
moral  seriousness  — in  any  endeavour.” 
There  was  tremendous  interest  in  their 
personal  hves,  he  says,  but  not  enough  in 
what  made  those  hves  worthwhile.  He 
cites  Forster’s  novel  A Passage  to  India 
as  having  altered  prevailing  social 
attitudes  by  showing  the  shortcomings  of 
benign  imperialism. 

Of  Maynard  Keynes,  Bertrand  Russell 
said:  “It  seems  to  me  to  be  owing  to  him 
that  Britain  has  not  suffered  from  large- 
scale  unemployment  in  recent  years.  I 
would  go  further  and  say  that  if  his 


S.P.  Rosenbaum 


theories  had  been  adopted  by  financial 
authorities  throughout  the  world,  the 
great  depression  would  not  have 
occurred.” 

Of  Virginia  Woolf,  T.S.  Eliot  said  she 
“was  the  centre,  not  merely  of  an  esoteric 
group,  but  of  the  Uterary  life  of  London”. 
E.M.  Forster  said  she  “got  through  an 
immense  amount  of  work,  she  gave  acute 
pleasure  in  new  ways,  she  pushed  the 
light  of  the  English  language  a little 
further  against  darkness”. 

In  his  new  work  on  the  group,  Rosen- 
baum wants  to  show  how  they  responded 
strongly  to  one  another;  how  they  were 
each  other’s  most  ardent  admirers  and 
critics.  One  of  his  goals  is  to  reproduce 
all  the  dust  jackets  Vanessa  Bell  executed 
for  her  sister  Virginia’s  novels. 

“Each  is  a fascinating  comment  on  the 
book  yet  almost  no  one  has  ever  seen 
them,”  says  Rosenbaum.  “They’re 
extremely  hard  to  get  hold  of.” 

Besides  exploring  interconnections 
among  people  and  ideas  within  the  group, 
Rosenbaum  is  examining  the  way  in 
which  those  characters,  singly  and 
together,  fit  into  a broader,  more  illumin- 
ating context.  He’s  looking  at  the  influence 
on  them  of  forces  as  general  as  Viaorian 
values  and  as  specific  as  the  ethics  of 
philosopher  G.E.  Moore. 

He  observes  the  change  in  Virginia 
Woolfs  writing  after  she’d  read  the  first 
English  translations  of  Tolstoy  and 
Dostoyevsky. 

“After  her  first  novels,  The  Voyage  Out 
and  Night  and  Day,  she  stops  writing 


in  the  traditional  mode  — with  clear  plot 
lines  and  characters  straightforwardly 
represented.  With  Jacob's  Room  and 
Mrs.  Dalloway,  she  goes  inward  to  render 
consciousness  directly.” 

Rosenbaum  also  wants  to  develop  the 
group’s  connections  with  James  Joyce, 
T.S.  Eliot,  and  D.H.  Lawrence  (who  is 
thought  to  have  modelled  a painter  \nLady 
Chatterly  ’5  Lover  after  Duncan  Grant). 

From  satire  (Wyndham  Lewis’s  The 
Apes  of  God)  to  legend  (Anthony  Powell’s 
Books  Do  Furnish  a Room),  the  Blooms- 
bury Group  was  a force  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
Rosenbaum  is  trying  to  bring  that  force 
into  sharper  focus. 


Exhibit  of  computer  art 

In  an  attempt  to  display  both  the 
deliberate  and  accidental  artwork  being 
created  by  Canadian  computer  centres, 
the  Learning  Resources  Centre  of 
Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  is 
sponsoring  an  exhibition  of  such 
Canadian  work  from  Nov.  6 to  14. 

The  exhibition  will  take  place  in  the 
Exhibition  Area  of  the  Learning 
Resources  Centre  located  at  street  level 
at  350  Victoria  St.  and  it’s  expeaed  that 
there  will  be  a wide  attendance  at  this 
event. 

For  information  and  entry  forms, 
telephone  595-5322.  Deadhne  for  entries 
is  October  1 7. 


Without  any  warning,  it  happened  one 
day.  There  I was  hard  at  work  when  sud- 
denly a hunched  and  trembling  figure 
swayed  through  my  door.  'Are  you  re- 
sponsible for  Press  Notes,’  it  hissed.  'Have 
you  given  a single  thought  to  the  most 
important  function  in  this  whole  orga- 
nization?’ I was  silent. 

'Oh  yes,  I read  all  your  stuff  about 
promoters,  designers,  editors.  I even  read 
the  letter  which  one  of  my  colleagues  sent 
in  about  production.  But  your  continuous 
nattering -it’s  all  about  new  books.  What 
about  the  old  ones  - the  ones  which  people 
continue  to  demand  long  after  the  first 
printing  has  sold  out?  I know  the  attitude 
to  reprints;  I’ve  read  the  kinds  of  things 
those  bibliographers  write  ("we  may  as  a 
general  rule  assume  that  the  handsomest 
edition  of  a book  is  the  first.’””!  I know  the 
second  or  third  edition  is  merely  an  alba- 
tross around  the  editor’s  neck,  entailing 
quests  for  uncaught  typos,  queries  to  an 
author  who  is  much  more  interested  in 
the  new  manuscript  in  progress. 

'No,  I know  there’s  none  of  the  "agony 
of  composition  and  the  thrill  of  publica- 
tion” in  reprints;  there’s  neither  novelty 
nor  glamour  to  attract 
editor  or  promoter, 
and  the  grim  obse- 
ssion with  reprint 
costs  keeps 
most 

designers  and 
production 
people  as  far 
from  my  area 
as  possible.’ 

I casually, 
but  carefully 
studied  this 

person.  Had  I ^ AV. 

seen  her 
before? 

Perhaps 

once,  through  a heap  of  musty  volumes,  a 
pile  of  mouldering  page  proofs. 

'But  who  do  you  think  is  churning  out 
those  35-40  titles  the  Press  reprints  each 
year,  those  uncelebrated  stalwarts  that 
flow  from  printer  to  reader  with  hardly  a 
sound? 

'Who  do  you  think  organizes  the  correc- 
tions no  one  ever  wanted  till  now?  Have 
you  ever  combed  a type  specimen  book  to 
match  a type  face  which  you  know  has 
endured  the  tempest  of  change  less  ably 
than  the  ideas  which  it  embodies?  Have 
you  ever  scrambled  through  a cluttered 
storage  room,  certain  that  along  with  the 
other  printing  paraphenalia  left  after  a ^ 
book  has  been  published,  the  film  for  re-  E 
printing  that  book  has  also  been  dis-  8 
carded?  What  difference,  you  say,  if  those 
old  titles  disappear?  McLuhan’s  2 

Gutenberg  Galaxy,  Porter’s  Vertical  o 

Mosaic,  Nelly  McClung’s  In  Times  Like  E. 
These  - perhaps  these  are  old  books  that  .s 
oughtgracefully  togiveway  tothenew?  S 
Who  needs  Mill’s  Essays  on  Philosophy  % 
and  the  Classics;  who  needs  Harold  2 

Adams  Innis’s  works,  anyway?’  t 

Her  voice  had  risen  to  an  unearthly 
pitch  of  persecution  and  as  she  paused  I | 
considered  one  of  those  odd,  weathered  5 
volumes  glimpsed  through  her  door:  £ 

Guilty,  forgiven,  reclaimed:  "truth  is  £ 

stranger  than  fiction,”  a Canadian  story  | 
from  real  life.  Perhaps  she  had  dipped  a 
little  too  deeply  into  her  own  peculiar  keg 
of  literary  draught. 

But  before  I could  ask  what  she  thought 
of  such  works  she  had  vanished.  There 
was  a faint  rustling  through  the  book- 
shelf outside  my  door  (a  search  for  out-of- 
print  titles  or  something  to  hurl  at  an 
unappreciative  colleague),  and  then  she 
was  gone. 

•Phillip  Gaskell’s  Introduction  to  Bibliography. 
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ONTARIO  RESORTS  AND  SUMMER  CAMPS 


camp 
acoma 


• CO- ED  for  children  6- 16 

^ A small  camp,  individual  atten- 
tion & personal  development 

• Full  Camp  programme 

— Swimming,  Sailing,  Canoeing 

— Arts  & Crafts,  Ecology  studies 

— Kayaking,  Windsurfing 

— Ediblewild,  first  aid 

— Canoe  tripping.  Camp  craft 

• Special  Swim  Camp 

• Special  introductory  Camp 

• Outstanding  accommodation 


• For  information;  Dr.  G.  B. 
Faulkner,  R.R.  1,  Buckhorn,  Ont. 
K0L1J0  (705)  657-8432 


Swiss  Chdtet 

INN 


Only  one  hour  away  from  Toronto. 
Can  be  you  special  elegant  resort. 
Club  membership  $50  a year  per  family 
(Single  $25). 

EXCELLENT  AUSTRIAN  COOK 

1000  acre  farm  with  beautiful 
surroundings. 

Indoor  pool  with  health  equipment, 
whirlpool,  sauna,  tennis  court,  riding 
with  best  horses,  ski-doo  rental, 
pheasant  hunting,  fishing,  trap 
shooting,  parties,  and  seminars. 

Club  membership  no  extras  only 
overnight  $33.00  includes  3 meals  per 
day,  children  under  12  no  room 
charge.  Ask  for  details. 

Swiss  Chalet  Inn 
Grafton,  Ontario 
Telephone:  (416)  349-2464 
or  349-2946 

Telex:  06-62299 


Experience  the  magic  of 
MANITOULIN 
the  Indian  name  for 
■‘GOD'S  HOME" 


Just  about  the  best  fishing 
in  Ontario 

Just  about  the  best  scenery 
in  Ontario 

Modern  comfort  in  a magnificent 
wilderness  setting. 

Enjoy  your  own  secluded  cottage 
by  the  bay. 

Super  dining  in  rustic  elegance 
in  our  spacious  dining  room. 

Fully  licensed. 

Boats,  motors  and  guides  available 

^245  American  Plan, 

Per  person,  double  occupancy 


Special  children’s  rates 


Write:  Birch  Island, 
Ontario,  POP  1 AO 

Phone  toll  free: 

1-800-461-1119 


Can't  make  Moscow? 
Come  to  Canadette! 

In  the  gym 

— gymnastics  and  fitness. 

In  the  studio 

— modern  jazz  and  disco 
dancing 

On  the  waterfront 

— swimming,  skiing, 
canoeing. 

plus  campfires,  singsongs, 
skits  and  lasting  friendships. 

Fitness  the  fun  way  for 
girls  7 -16. 

August  session  still  available  ^ 

canadette 
-/port/  camp_^ 

Canadette  Sports  Camp, 

P.O.  Box  207,  Station  W. 
Toronto,  Ontario  M6M  4Z2 
(416)  244-8401 


ROLLING  ACRES  RANCH 


CO-ED  RIDING  CAMP 

Girls  6 - 16  yrs.  & Boys  6 - 13  yrs.  Western  riding 
Full  camp  program  — Fully  supervised 


• Inground  pool 

• Arts  and  crafts 

• Volleyball 


• Riflery 

• Archery 

• Badminton,  etc. 


• A-1  meals  • Group  horseback  riding  by  reservation  only 

• Winter  accommodation  for  snowmobilers  & cross-country  skiers 

For  brochure;  R.R.  #4,  Durham,  Ontario  (519)  369-3739 


MUSKOKA 


Ontario’s  select  vacation  lakeland  — adjacent  to  famous  Algonquin 
Provincial  Park.  Only  100  miles  north  of  Toronto.  First  Class  Resorts  with 
golf,  tennis,  sailing,  etc.  and  fine  cuisine.  Modern,  but  miles  of  welcome 
wilderness  too.  More  holiday  for  your  dollar  in  Muskoka. 


I wish  information  on: 

□ Lodge  resorts  □ Cottages  □ Motels 

Name  

Address 


□ Campsites 


. Postal  Code 


Mail  to:  MUSKOKA  TOURIST  ASSOCIATION 
Box  58,  Gravenhurst,  Ont.,  Canada  POC  1G0  (705)  687-3331 


UT 


SUMMER  CAMP 

Treat  your  children 
to  a 

Western  Style  Holiday 
at 

Ranch  Rovaie 

located  25  miles  north  of  Toronto 


• Western  riding  program 
developed  and  supervised 
by  professionals 

• Rodeos 

• Hiking 

• Soccer 

• Swimming 

• Cookouts 

• Archery 

• Camp  crafts 

• Mini  golf 


For  more  information 

(416)  640-3416 


TALLY-HO  INN 

UMITBD 

BOX  4500,  HUNTSVILLE,  ONTARIO,  POA  I KO 


A Holiday  Resort 
on  Peninsula  Lake 
Come  for  a relaxing  holiday 
where  you  can  enjoy  comfort- 
able accommodation  in  our 
lodge,  motel  or  cottages  (most 
with  fireplaces  & colour  TV). 
Modified  American  Plan  with 
tasty  home-cooked  meals.  Boat 
rentals,  safe  sandy  beach, 
waterskiing,  tennis,  shuffle- 
board  and  4 golf  courses  nearby. 
Open  all  year  except  for 
November,  CAA  - AAA.  See 
your  travel  agent  for  brochure 
or  write:  Tally-Ho  Inn,  Box  4500, 
Huntsville,  Ont.  POA  IKO 
(705)  635-2281 


ROCKHAUEN 

INN 


On  Beautiful  Kahshe  Lake 
MUSKOKA 

Just  2 hours  (95  miles)  from 
downtown  Toronto. 


Enjoy  the  warmth  and  hospitality  of 
Rockhaven  Inn  including  home- 
cooked  meals,  gracious  living,  down 
to  earth  atmosphere.  Screened  porch 
patio,  stone  fireplace  in  lounge. 


65  acres  of  fun  & relaxation,  hiking 
trails,  beach,  75  miles  of  shoreline, 
boat  & canoe  rentals.  Shuffleboard, 
horseshoes,  table  tennis,  darts.  And 
Smorgasbord  lunches.  (A.P.) 


For  further  information  or  brochure, 
call  or  write:  Kilworthy,  Ontario, 
P0E1G0  (705)689-6080 


Day  Camp  Openings 

BAYVIEW  GLEN  DAY  CAMP, 
located  in  Don  Mills  area  has 
openings  for  7V2- 12  yr.  old  boys 
and  girls. 


- swimming 
-puppetry 

- ceramics 

- arts  & crafts 
-yoga 


- music 
-dance 

- sports 

- nature  study 
-camp  crafts 


We  offer  a special  one  week  over- 
night experience  as  part  of  a four 
week  period  (July  & August). 

For  more  information  phone: 

449-7740 


LODGE 

THE.  Sundance  RESORT  ON  UKE  OF  BAYS 


What  a great  place 
to  relax  and  play 


• Luxury  accommodation  in  Lodge,  Terrace  or  Cottages 

• Fine  Dining  — American  Plan  • Safe  Sandy  Beach 

• Entertainment  and  Recreational  Programs  for  All 

Summer’s  last  fling  — 15%  off 
6 day  package  — Aug.  23  - 29 
Labour  day  weekend,  special  rates  available 

For  colour  brochure  and  rates  about  a total  holiday, 
write  or  call:  RONVILLE  LODGE  Dwight,  Ont.  POA  1 HO 
(Collect)  705-635-2955 


Only  U2  miles  i?36  Kmi  Ffor^  Toronto 

THE  lIMN  OIM  THE  LAKE 


MUSKOKA. ONTARIO 


Water-skiing  Golf  Tennis  ,^^Swimming^ 
Sailing  4^  Sate  sandy  beach  Canoeing 

Outstanding  accommodation  • Excellent  meals 
Warm  hospitality 


GREAT  SUMMER  HOLIDAYS 
from  $250  weekly 

Per  Person  • Double  Occupancy  • American  Plan  . 


For  nrort  Inlormitlon  4 colour  Orochuro  coll 


(705)  789-7462 
or  write  Box  1089U 
Huntsville.  Ontario  POA  1 KO 
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Appointments 


At  the  May  29  meeting  of  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee,  the  following 
academic  appointments  were  confirmed: 
Banting  & Best  Department  of  Medical 
Research 

Professor  David  MacLetman,  chairman, 
from  June  1,  1980  to  Jime  30,  1985 
Faculty  of  Music 

Professor  Robert  Falck,  acting  dean, 
from  Jan.  1,  1981  to  June  30,  1981;  and 
Professor  John  Beckwith,  acting  associate 
dean,  from  Jan.  1, 1981  to  Jime  30,  1981 
Scarborough  College 

Professor  J.D.  King,  associate  dean,  from 
Sept.  1,  1980  to  April  30,  1981 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
Professor  P.H.  Byer,  associate  professor, 
with  tenure,  from  July  1, 1980;  and 
Professors  P.C.  Birkemoe  and  R.A. 
Collins,  professor,  from  July  1, 1980 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 


Professors  A.J.  Cousin,  F.E.  Holmes, 
J.D.  Lavers  and  B.C.  Moore,  associate 
professor,  with  tenure,  from  July  1 , 1 980; 
and  Professor  V.M.  Ristic,  professor, 
from  July  1,  1980 

Department  of  Metallurgy  & Materials 
Science 

Professor  G.C.  Weatherly,  professor, 

from  July  1, 1980 

Department  of  Astronomy 

Professor  R.A.  McLaren,  associate 

professor,  with  tenure,  from  July  1, 1980 

Department  of  English 

Professor  Rosemary  Sullivan,  associate 

professor,  with  tenure,  from  July  1, 1980 

Department  of  French 

Professors  R.I.  Case  and  B.Z.  Shek, 

professor,  from  July  1, 1980 

Department  of  History 

Professor  Ronald  Pruessen,  associate 

professor,  with  tenure,  from  July  1, 1980 


ONTARIO  RESORTS  AND 
SUMMER  CAMPS 


LAKEROSSEAU® 


'u®  Ao 

<0t 


• 3excellent  meals  daily 

• Cottages-fireplaces 

• Family  Special  Weeks 

• Child  supervision 

• Entertainment 

• Honeymoon  Special 

• Tennis,  canoes,  fishing 


Lodge 


Bob  anrd  Caroline  Burns 
Minett,  Ont.  POB  1 GO 
705-765-3380 

Toronto  922-3133 


RraM 

Located  on  the  restful  shores  of  beautiful  Balsam  Lake 
only  95  miles  northeast  of  Toronto  off  scenic  Hwy.  35. 
Safe,  sandy  beach  and  supervised  play  area  for  tiny 
tots,  great  fishing  for  dad  and  a relaxing  time  for  mom. 
Full  recreational  facilities,  boat  and  motor  rentals. 
Choose  either  modern  motel  units  each  with  2 double 
beds,  private  4-piece  baths  and  small  fridges  or 
vacation  in  our  quaint  and  rustic  lodge.  Our  fully 
licensed  dining  room  Is  completely  informal  with  good 
tasty  home  cooking  (all  youcan  eat)  combined  with  our 
relaxing  atmosphere  make  the  ROYAL  a memorable 
vacation  spot. 

Special  Spring  and  Fall  rates,  but  even  at  the  height  of 
the  season  our  maximum  weekly  rate  is  only  $170  per 
person  including  all  meals  based  on  double 
occupancy.  Open  May  to  Thanksgiving. 

Hoping  to  see  you  this  summer. 

For  reservations  or  brochure  write:  ^ 

Royal  Motel  Resort,  RR1,  Fenelon  Falls 
or  phone; 

1-705-454-8004 


“Beginnings  that  have  no  ends ..." 

Sunny  Rock  Lodge 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


“A  Solid  Log  Retreat” 

Just  6 miles  east  of  Minden  on  Canning  Lake 

Lodge  • cottages  • recreational  programmes 
• two  safe  sandy  beaches  • rental  boats  • 

• all  meals  Included  • 


Sunny  Rock  Lodge  is  nestled  amid  the 
magnificent  Highlands  of  Hallburton  & 
affords  a view  of  unsurpassed  beauty  & 
provides  a restful  scene  of  rocks,  trees,  lakes 
&sand 

For  more  info:  call  705-286-2873 
or  write;  R.R.#1  Minden,  Ont.  KOM  2K0 


‘All  roads  lead  to  Sunny  Rock. 


Bulletin  Advertising 

Beverly  Garber 

978-2106 


}ear‘®ilI1iiD%)orr 

AT  ALGONQUIN  PARK 


Fish,  hike  or  just  relax,  canoeing, 
swimming,  sail  boating,  kayaking. 


New  modern  deluxe  accommoda- 
tions, excellent  food,  licensed  dining 
lounge. 


Write  or  call;  G.  & F.  Sorenson 
Whitney,  Ont.  KOJ  2M0 

(705) 637-2662 


The  Elliott  House 

“On  Otter  Lake” 

Swim  • Fish  • Relax  • Unwind 
Where  the  BEST  things  in  life  are  still  FREE! 

• The  smell  of  the  pines 

• Clear  pure  air 

• Starry  nights 

• Northern  sunsets 
•JThe  call  of  the  loon 

Where,  for  moderate  rates,  you  can: 

• Reserve  a cottage  or  room 

• Partake  of  home-cooked  meals 

• Rent  boats  and  motors 

Call  (705)  378-2411 

or  write 

R.R.#2,  Box  U, 

Parry  Sound,  P2A  2W8 


Locarno  Resort 

Vacation  Specials 
Mid-Week  Package 
from  $88  to  $140 

Open  all  year  round 

Motel,  chalet,  cabins,  sandy  beach, 
superb  cuisine,  planned  activities, 
fully  licensed  by  L.L.B.O.,  golf, 
tennis,  free  waterskiing,  children’s 
supervisor. 

Cali  Toronto  755-1215 
or  write 

R.R.#2,  Hallburton,  KOM  ISO 


Hide  Away 
Lodge 

Complete  vacation  spot 
American  Plan 

• sandy  beach*boats*greatfishing 

Rates  on  request: 

Mrs.  P.  Fielding,  Hide  Away  Lodge, 
Box  55,  Kagawong,  Ont.,  POP  1J0 

(705)  282-2538 

You’ve  tried  the  rest, 
now  try  the  best! 


Department  of  Italian  Studies 
Professor  Guidb  Pugliese,  associate 
professor,  with  tenure,  from  July  1, 1980 
Department  of  Mathematics 
Professor  F.D.  Tall,  professor,  from 
July  1,  1980 

Department  of  Political  Economy 
Professors  Cheng  Hsiao,  D.N.  Dewees, 
Richard  Sandbrook,  and  S.H.E.  Qarkson, 
professor,  from  July  1,  1980 
Department  of  Psychology 
Professors  Rona  Abramovitch,  Alison 
Fleming  and  Janet  Polivy,  associate 
professor,  with  tenure,  from  July  1, 1980 
Department  of  Sociology 
Professors  J.G.  Reitz  and  Barry  Wellman, 
professor,  from  July  1,  1980 
Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Professors  A.C.  Dale,  Barry  Korzen  and 
Carl  Osadetz,  associate  professor,  from 
July  1,  1980;  Professors  J.D.  Anderson 
and  Jaroslav  Sodek,  associate  professor, 
with  tenure,  from  July  1, 1 980;  Professors 
Anders  Bermick  and  P.A.  Watson, 
professor,  from  July  1, 1980 
Faculty  of  Library  Science 
Professors  Claire  England  and  Helen 
Howard,  associate  professor,  with  tenure, 
from  July  1,  1980 
Department  of  Behavioural  Science 
Professor  C.G.  Chalin,  associate 
professor,  with  tenure,  from  July  1, 1980 
Department  of  Health  Administration 
Professor  Milton  Orris,  associate  pro- 
fessor, with  tenure,  from  July  1,  1980 
Department  of  Medical  Microbiology 
Professor  K.F.  Given,  associate  professor, 
from  July  1,  1980 
Department  of  Medicine 
Professors  Robert  Bear,  Valdimir 
Hachinski,  Hillar  Velland  and  Michael 
King,  associate  professor,  from  July  1, 
1980;  and  Professors  Arnold  Aberman 
and  Daniel  Roncari,  professor,  from  July 
1, 1980 


At  its  meeting  of  June  12,  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  confirmed  the 
following  appointments: 

School  of  Continuing  Studies 
J.H.  Sword,  acting  director,  from  July  1, 
1980  to  June  30,  1981 
Faculty  of  Management  Studies 
Professor  R.N.  Wolff,  associate  dean, 
from  July  1,  1980  to  June  30,  1984 
Department  of  Medical  Microbiology 
Dr.  Leshe  Spence,  acting  chairman,  from 
July  1,  1980  to  run  until  such  time  as  a 
new  chairman  has  been  appointed. 
Department  of  Obstetrics  & Gynaecology 
Dr.  John  Harkins,  chairman,  from 
July  1, 1980  until  such  time  as  asuccessor 
has  been  appointed.  Extended. 
Department  of  Ophthalmology 
Dr.  J.C.  McCulloch,  chairman,  from 
July  1, 1980  until  such  time  as  asuccessor 
has  been  appointed.  Extended. 
Department  of  Pathology 
Dr.  Emmanuel  Farber,  chairman,  from 
July  1, 1980  to  June  30, 1 984.  Reappointed. 
School  of  Physical  & Health  Education 
Professor  R.C.  Goode,  associate  director, 
from  July  1,  1980  to  June  30,  1982. 
Reappointed. 

Department  of  Astronomy 

Professors  R.G.  Martin  and  C.T.  Bolton, 

professor,  from  July  1,  1980 

Department  of  Chemistry 

Professors  J.W.  Bunting,  R.E.  Kapral 

and  S.G.  Whittington,  professor,  from 

July  1, 1980 

Department  of  Computer  Science 
Professors  D.G.  Comeil,  K.C.  Sevcik, 
and  John  Mylopoulos,  professor,  from 
July  1,  1980 

Department  of  East  Asian  Studies 

Professor  J.C.H.  Hsu,  associate  professor, 

from  July  1,  1980 

Department  of  English 

Professors  J.E.  Chamberlain  and  A.H.  de 

Quehne,  professor,  from  July  1,  1980 

Department  of  Geology 

Professor  W.M.  Schwerdtner,  professor, 

from  July  1,  1980 

Department  of  History 

Professor  J.J.  Gerson,  professor,  from 

July  1,  1980 


Department  of  Obstetrics  & Gynaecology 
Professors  D.C.  Moore,  D.J.  Gare,  and 
J.F.  Morgan,  associate  professor,  from 
July  1,  1980 

Department  of  Ophthalmology 
Professors  John  Fowler,  Calvin  Breslin 
and  Raymond  Buncic,  associate  professor, 
from  July  1,  1980 
Department  of  Otolaryngology 
Professor  Dietrich  Schwartz,  associate 
professor,  from  July  1,  1980 
Department  of  Paediatrics 
Professors  Rodney  Fowler,  James 
McKendry  and  William  Hanley, 
professor  from  July  1,  1980 
Department  of  Pathology 
Professors  Alan  Medline,  Kenneth 
Pritzker  and  Ernest  Cutz,  associate 
professor,  from  July  1,  1980;  and  Pro- 
fessor Kalman  Kovacs,  professor,  from 
July  1,  1980 

Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics 

Professor  Damodar  Vakil,  associate 
professor,  from  July  1,  1980;  and 
Professor  M.  J.  Ashley,  professor,  from 
July  1,  1980. 

Department  of  Psychiatry 
Professor  Frederick  Jensen,  associate 
professor,  from  July  1,  1980 
Department  of  Surgery 
Professors  Rudolph  Falk,  William 
Harris,  Alan  Hudson,  Kenneth  Living- 
ston, James  F.  Murray,  Charles  Tator, 
and  Alan  Gross,  professor,  from  July  1, 
1980 

Faculty  of  Social  Work 
Professor  Win  Herrington,  professor, 
from  July  1,  1980 
Scarborough  College 

Professors  M.  J.C.  Creelman  and  Michael 
Schonberg,  associate  professor,  with 
tenure,  from  July  1, 1980;  and  Professors 
Modris  Eksteins,  J.N.  Grant,  G.A. 
Kenney- Wallace  and  J.D.  King,  pro- 
fessor, from  July  1,  1980 


Department  of  Mathematics 

Professor  Velimeir  Jurdjevic,  professor, 

from  July  1,  1980 

Department  of  Philosophy 

Professor  L.  W.  Sumner,  professor,  from 

July  1,.1980 

Department  of  Physics 

Professors  C.H.  Chapman,  G.J.  Luste 

and  J.M.  Perz,  professor,  from  July  1, 1980 

Department  of  Political  Economy 

Professors  Richard  Gregor  and  T.G. 

Rawski,  professor,  from  July  1,  1980 

Department  of  Psychology 

Professor  J.B.  Gilmore,  professor,  from 

July  1,  1980 

Department  of  Religious  Studies 

Professor  G.P.  Richardson,  professor, 

from  July  1,  1980 

Department  of  Sociology 

Professor  J.R.  Brym,  associate  professor, 

from  July  1,  1980 

Department  of  Zoology 

Professor  J.G.  Barlow,  professor,  from 

July  1,  1980 

Department  of  Anaesthesia 

Dr.  Alison  Froese,  associate  professor, 

from  July  1,  1980 

Department  of  Psychiatry 

Dr.  P.N.  Byrne,  associate  professor,  with 

tenure,  from  July  1,  1980;  and  Dr.  S.J. 

Shamsie,  associate  professor,  from  July  1, 

1980 


U of  T participates  in 
Canada’s  birthday  celebrations 

University  campus  tours  will  highlight 
the  history  of  its  colleges  during  Canada 
Week.  On  June  25,  26  and  27,  the  free, 
guided  walking  tours  will  include  special 
visits  to  the  colleges  where  brief  historical 
tours  will  be  conducted.  (Scarborough 
and  Erindale  Colleges  conduct  their  own 
tours  throughout  the  summer.) 

Tours  begin  in  the  Map  Room  of  Hart 
House  with  a videotape  presentation  at 
1 0.30  a.m.,  12.30  and  2.30  p.m.,  Monday 
to  Friday  through  Aug.  29.  (Exceptions: 
no  tours  on  weekends  or  on  June  30, 

July  1 and  Aug.  4.) 
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Saved  from  the  Dustbin:  war  poster  is  part  of  an  exhibition  of  ephemera 
on  exhibit  at  the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library. 


@af^  en  Passant 


Select  from  hot  entrees  like  quiches,  bouchee  with  shrimps, 
enjoy  dinners  of  Boeuf  Bourgignon,  Pepper  Steak,  Creamed  Chicken 
Curry.  Our  daily  selection  of  desserts  like  Baba  au  Rhum, 
cakes  and  croissants  will  delight  you. 


Open  7 days  a week  11:30  a.m.  to  12  p.m. 
Sundays  12  noon  to  10  p.m. 

2590 Yonge  Street 

486-6313 


An  Intelligent  Alternative 

Peterhouse  school  is  a structured,  co-educational  and  non- 
denomination private  school. 

The  principal  objective  of  our  faculty  is  to  prepare  students  for 
university  and  community  college  entrance. 

There  are  currently  openings  in  the  following  divisions: 
primary  2-6,  intermediate  7 - 9,  senior  10  - 13. 

PETERHOUSE  SCHOOL 

4600  Dundas  St.  W.,  Toronto,  MSA  1A5  (416)  231-6097 


CANOE 

TRIPS 

Aigonquin  or  Kiiiarney  Parks 

All  inclusive  trips  departing  from 
44  St.  George  St.  every  Sunday 
throughout  the  summer 

The  8th  successful  season  of  operation  by 

The  Association  of  Student  Councils 

977-1159  or  979-2604 


Committee  Highli^^ 


At  its  meeting  June  9,  the  Planning  & 
Resources  Committee 

• recommended  approval  of  the  Centre 
for  South  Asian  Studies 

• approved  in  principle  the  Sidney  Smith 
Hall  Lounge  and  Food  Service  Facility 

At  its  meeting  June  12,  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee 

• approved  the  following  resolution 
concerning  the  library:  The  option  of 
“brieflisting”  some  of  the  uncatalogued 
books  of  the  Central  Library  System  is 
recognized  as  a “compromise  cataloguing 
measure”  in  light  ofthe  current  financial 
situation  of  the  University.  However,  in 
that  the  Central  Library  System  is  one 


of  the  most  important  academic  resources 
for  all  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity and  so  should  be  fully  accessible 
to  all  categories  of  users,  the  “brief- 
listing”  option  is  deplored.  (In  view  of 
these  considerations)  the  administration 
and  the  Presidential  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Budget  should  be  asked  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  providing  the 
necessary  budgetary  relief  so  that  few, 
if  any,  books  will  actually  have  to  be 
“brieflisted”. 

• discussed  the  Administrative  Response 
to  the  Final  Report  of  the  Planning  & 
Priorities  Subcommittee 


JobOpoiings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested  applicants  should 
read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or 
telephone  the  Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets 
following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer 
responsible.  Please  call;  (1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Margaret  Graham,  978-5468- 
(3)  Manfred  Wewers,  978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-21 12;  (5)  Barb  Lipton, 
978-4518;  (6)  Clive  Pyne,  978-4419. 


Clerk  Typist  II 

(19,200  — 10,830  — 12,460) 

English  (1) 

Clerk  Typist  III 

($10,110—11,920  — 13,730) 

Electrical  Engineering  (1),  Nursing  (4), 
Psychology  (1),  Playfair  Neuroscience  (4) 

Clerk  III 

($10,110—11,920  — 13,730) 

Faculty  Office,  Arts  & Science  (1), 
Erindale  (4),  Centre  of  Criminology  (6), 
Faculty  of  Education  (4) 

Secretary  I 

($10,110—11,920  — 13,730) 

Music  (1),  Dentistry  (1),  Press  (6), 
Computer  Systems  Research  Group  (1) 

Secretary  II 

($11,150  — 13,130  — 15,110) 

Jewish  Studies  (1),  Medicine  (4),  Dean’s 
Office,  Arts  & Science  (1),  Law  (1), 
Research  Administration  (1),  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies  (6) 

Secretary  HI 

($12,280  — 14,440  — 16,600) 

Civil  Engineering  (1),  Research  Admin- 
istration (1),  Dentistry  (1),  Library 
Science  (1),  Library  Automation 
Systems  (3) 

Laboratory  Technician  III 

($15,090  — 17,750  — 20,410) 
Chemistr(l),  Ophthalmology  (4), 
Pharmacy  (4) 

Programmer  III 

($20,630  — 24,280  — 27,930) 

Business  Information  Systems  (3), 
Computing  Services  (3) 

Programmer  IV 

($25,430  — 29,930  — 34,430) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 

Programmer  II 

($16,740  — 19,700  — 22,660) 

Graduate  Studies  (6) 

Engineering  Technologist  I 

($12,950—  15,250—  17,550) 

Physical  Plant  (6) 

Clerk  Typist 

(2  days  per  week) 

Dentistry  (1) 

Craftsman  I 

($11,150—  13,130—  15,110) 

Central  Services,  Medicine  (4) 

Craftsman  III 

($15,090—  17,750  — 20,410) 

Chemistry  (1) 

Laboratory  Technician  I 

($11,150—  13,130—  15,110) 

Medicine  (4) 


Laboratory  Technician  II 

($13,660  — 16,070  — 18,480) 
Biomedical  Engineering,  50%  (4), 
Biochemistry  (2),  Banting  & Best,  2 
position  (2),  Obstetrics  & Gynaecology, 
80%  (4),  Anatomy  (Histology)  (2), 
Clinical  Biochemistry  (4),  Pathology  (4) 

Library  T echnician  V 

($12,280  — 14,440  — 16,660) 

Banting  & Best,  55%  (2) 

Electron  Microscopist  II 

($13,660  — 16,070  — 18,480) 
Metallurgy  & Materials  Science  (1) 

Engineering  Technologist  III 

($17,700  — 20,820  — 23,940) 
Astronomy  (1) 

Gardener-Grower 

($8.03/hr.,  union) 

Physical  Plant  (6) 

Photographer  III 

($15,090  — 17,750  — 20,410) 
Architecture  (1) 

Information  Officer 

($15,940  — 18,760  — 21,580) 
Scarborough  College  (4) 

Co-ordinator  of  Continuing  Studies 

($15,940  — 18,760  — 21,580) 

Erindale  College  (4) 

Learning  Skills  Co-ordinator 

($16,740  — 19,700  — 22,660) 

Advisory  Bureau,  50%,  sessional  (3) 

Counsellor 

($20,630  — 24,280  — 27,930) 

Advisory  Bureau  (3) 

Co-ordinator  of  Programme 
Development 

($24,160  — 28,420  — 32,680) 

Social  Work  (4) 


NICK  LEGAKIS 
HERCULES  KOUTOULAS 


WEDDINGS  - PORTRAITS 
PASSPORT 

AND  ALL  TYPES 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

851  BLOOR  ST.  WEST  1010  PAPE  AVE. 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO  TORONTO,  ONT. 

536-8077  424-2554 
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Events 


Lecture 


Seminar 


Monday,  June  23 

Socio-Medical  Problems  of  Diabetes 
and  Their  Potential  Solutions. 

Dr.  Platon  Petrides,  University  of 
Dusseldorf.  Auditorium,  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  8 p.m. 

(Banting  & Best  Diabetes  Centre  and 
Canadian  Diabetic  Association) 


Wednesday,  June  25 
Patents  for  Inventions. 

Robert  Hirons,  Hirons,  Rogers  and  Scott. 
Room  244,  Galbraith  Building.  10  a.m. 
Information,  Barbara  McCann,  978-7356. 
(Irmovations  Foundation  and  the 
University  Inventions  Committee) 


Meetings  & Conferences 


Monday,  June  23 

International  Association  on  Water 
Pollution  Research. 

Tenth  biennial  conference  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  be  held  June  23  to  27  at  Sheraton 
Centre  Hotel. 

Papers  by  internationally  renowned 
scientists  on  virtually  all  aspects  of  water 
pollution  research.  Exhibition  of  pollu- 
tion equipment  and  processes . 
Information,  Prof.  P.H.  Jones,  Institute 
for  Environmental  Studies,  978-3486. 


Monday,  July  14 

Research  to  Practice:  Past,  Present 
and  Future. 

One-day  seminar.  Featured  guest.  Dr. 
Peter  Mittler,  Hester  Adrian  Research 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  Learning 
Processes  in  the  Mentally  Handicapped, 
Manchester.  Debates  Room,  Hart  House. 
Information,  978-8606  or  923-6641, 
extension  493. 

(Behavioural  Science  and  National 
institute  on  Mental  Retardation) 


Play 


Monday,  June  23 

Elizabeth  I. 

By  Paul  Foster,  directed  by  Eric  Steiner, 
produced  by  the  Young  Company. 
Previewing  June  23  and  24,  opening 
June  25,  playing  Monday  to  Saturday 
to  July  12.  Glen  Morris  Studio  Theatre. 
All  performances  at  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $3,  previews  pay-what-you-can. 
Information  and  reservations,  978-8705. 

- (Drama  Centre  and  Student  Youth 
Employment  Program,  Theatre  Ontario, 
Experience  80  and  Ontario  Youtheatre) 


Miscellany 

Monday,  June  23 

Canipus  Tours. 

Walking  tours  of  the  St.  George  campus, 
week-days  to  the  end  of  August.  Tours 
start  in  the  Map  Room,  Hart  House,  at 
10.30  a.m.,  12.30  and  2.30  p.m.  Special 
tours  are  available  for  groups,  please 
make  arrangements  in  advance. 
Information,  978-5000. 

Please  note:  There  wiU  be  no  tours  on 
Monday,  June  30  or  Tuesday,  July  1. 


Shorten  re-elected  OCUFA  president 


Sarah  J.  Shorten,  professor  of  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
has  been  re-elected  president  of  the 
Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations  (OCUFA). 

Profesor  Shorten  will  serve  as  president 
imtil  July  1, 1981.  Her  election  took 
place  at  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  con- 
federation’s board  of  directors  May  24. 

The  board  also  re-elected  Professor 
Michael  Copeland,  Department  of 
Economics,  York  University,  and 
Professor  Muni  Frumhartz,  Department 
of  Sociology,  Carleton  University,  to  its 
executive  committee.  Two  new  members 
elected  to  this  committee  are  Professor 
Robert  D’Amato,  Department  of  English, 
Algoma  University  College,  and 


J.A.  Trevithick,  professor  ofbiochemistry. 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of 
Western  Ontario. 


ESL  at  Reading  and  elsewhere 

The  British  Council  is  sponsoring 
Marian  Tyacke,  coordinator  of  the 
English  as  a Second  Language  Program 
at  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies,  on 
a tour  of  a variety  of  British  institutions 
offering  similar  kinds  of  programs.  She 
will  be  visiting  the  University  of  Birming- 
ham, the  University  of  Reading  and  the 
University  of  London,  among  others, 
where  she  will  be  exchanging  ideas  on  the 
latest  teaching  techniques  in  this  rapidly 
growing  field. 


CUSTOM  TAILORS  TO 
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STOCK 

CLEARANCE 


Brighten  up  your  wardrobe  with  a fine,  made-to- 
measure  hand-tailored  suit.  Choose  from  a wide 
variety  of  English  and  Spanish  materials. 
T ropicals,  all-wool  worsteds,  terylene  and  wools. 

2 pee. 


<250 

and  up 


556  Sheppard  Ave.  W.,  Downsview 

638-2018 


Concerts 


A ^•^^Realty 

LTD  REALTOR 


Series  of  concerts  being  given  Tuesdays 
(except  July  1)  and  Wednesdays  to  Aug. 

5 and  6 in  conjunction  with  summer 
school  of  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music; 
presented  in  cooperation  with  CBC. 
Information,  978-3771. 

T uesday,  June  24 

Donald  Wilson  and  Peter  McAllister, 
Guitar  Duo. 

Great  Hall,  Hart  House.  5.15  p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  25 

Chamber  Music  Institute,  Kingston. 
Great  Hall,  Hart  House.  8.15  p.m. 

Wednesday,  July  2 

Dorothy  Sandler  Glick,  Piano. 

Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

8.15  p.m. 

Tuesday,  July  8 

Yaakov  Geringas,  Violin. 

With  Marina  Geringas,  piano.  Walter 
Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  5. 15  p.m. 

Wednesday,  July  9 
Glyn  Evans,  Tenor. 

With  Derek  Bampton,  piano.  Walter 
Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  8.15  p.m. 

Tuesday,  July  15 
Earle  Moss,  Piano. 

Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

5.15  p.m. 

Wednesday,  July  16 

Michael  Kearns,  Harpsichord 

6 Organ. 

Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

8.15  p.m. 

Friday,  June  27 

Jazz  Workshop. 

Final  concert  by  participants  in  jazz 
workshop  being  held  at  Fatuity  of  Music. 
Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

8 p.m.  Information,  978-3744. 
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Highly  qualified,  informed 
professionals  in  all  aspects  of 
real  estate. 

Serving  the  University  community 
since  1974. 


Sheldon  A.  Sper,  PhD.,  President 
1 88  Dupont  Street  at  St.  George 
923-2822 


€SARDA 


Toronto’s  foremost 
Hungarian  restaurant 


Charming  gypsy  music 


“THE  MUSICAL  BEST 
from  BUDAPEST’ 

featuring 

the  CIMBALOM, 
CELLO  and  the 
VIOLIN 

Nightly  from  6:30  pm 
720  Bay  St.  597-0801 


a),  m 


Starts  at  8:45am 
Monday  July 
for  one  week 


UNIVERSITY  BOOKROOM 
63A  ST.  GEORGE  STREET. 
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Sword  to  be  acting  director  of  SCS 


Coffee 

break. 

The  Printing  Service  Centre 
at  21  King's  College  Circle 
will  give  you  advice  and 
assistance  with  any  of  your 
printing  needs:  kinds  of 
paper,  economical  sizes, 
ink  colours.  Come  and 
talk  it  over;  we'll  even  give 
you  a cup  of  coffee. 

Ask  for  Jan  or  Ken; 
they  are  printing 
professionals:  978  2259 


John  H.  (Jack)  Sword,  special  assistant 
to  the  President  — institutional  relations, 
is  deferring  his  retirement  for  a year  to 
serve  as  acting  director  of  the  School  of 
Continuing  Studies  (SCS)  effective 
July  I. 

The  committee  set  up  to  find  a 
successor  to  current  SCS  director  E.M. 
(Bud)  Gruetzner  had  not  completed  its 
work  in  time  to  make  a recommendation 
to  President  James  Ham  before  June  30, 
when  Gruetzner’s  term  ends.  Vice- 
provost William  Saywell,  chairman  of 
the  search  committee,  says  he  expects  a 
shortlist  will  be  drawn  up  in  the  fall. 

“Meanwhile,  we  wanted  someone  who 
would  serve  as  more  than  an  administrative 
caretaker  because  the  University  wants 
to  start  implementing  some  of  the  major 
changes  in  continuing  studies  across  the 
divisions,  as  envisioned  by  the  Planning 
& Priorities  working  group. 

“Jack’s  years  of  service  to  the  Univer- 
sity (since  1947)  have  given  him  a deep 
understanding  of  the  institution,  made 


COPENHAGEN  ROOM 

A Taste  of  Denmark 

Lunch  and  dinner  is  always  a treat  at  the  Copenhagen  Room 

But  now,  every  Tuesday  evening  from  7 p.m.  is  a Danish  feast  for  food  and  fun  at 
the  restaurant  with  a 5-metre  Danish  buffet-table  filled  with  such  specialties  as 
marinated  salmon,  beef  tartar,  Danish  style  pork  in  cream  sauce,  and  of  course, 
incredible  Danish  cheeses.  Add  to  this  a musical  sing-along  that  will  keep  you  coming 
back  again  and  again. 

Only  $14.50  per  person 
reservations  recommended 

101  Bloor  Street  West  Mon.  - Sat.  11:30  a.m.  to  11:30  p.m. 

920-3287 


SHIP  YOUR  CAR 
— OR  TRUCK 

Automobile  and  truck  delivery  to  and  from 
anywhere  in  North  America.  A Service  used 
by  private  individuals,  commercial  and 
industrial  companies.  Established  same 
location  since  1959. 

Driver  enquiries  invited. 

Phone:  (416)  225-7754 

TORONTO  DRIVE-AWAY  SERVICE  (NATIONWIDE)  LTD. 
5385  Yonge  St.,  Suite  34,  Wiltowdale,  Ontario 
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him  sensitive  to  a wide  range  of  Uni- 
versity issues,  and  earned  him  the 
respect  and  affection  of  the  principals, 
deans  and  directors.  He’s  also  well 
known  and  respected  in  the  outside 
community  and  that’s  a real  asset  because 
SCS  has  an  important  public  relations 
role  to  play.’’ 

Sword  says  he  sees  continuing  studies 
as  an  area  of  great  importance,  though  he 
doesn’t  know  enough  about  it  yet  to 


make  any  “assertions  or  pronouncements. 

“Not  everyone  in  the  community  wants 
to  work  for  a degree  but  that  shouldn’t 
prevent  them  from  having  a chance  to 
listen  to  and  study  with  University  people. 
I hope  the  divisions  will  give  continuing 
studies  higher  priority  so  we  can  secure 
as  much  intellectual  strength  as  possible 
to  respond  to  what  the  community  sees 
as  its  needs.’’ 


Clasafied 


A classified  ad  costs  |5  for  up  to  35  words 
and  $.25  for  each  additional  word.  Your 
name  counts  as  one  word  as  does  your 
phone  number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a 
word. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  of  Toronto  must  accompany 
your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing, 

10  days  before  Bulletin  publication  date, 
to  Marion  de  Courcy-Ireland,  Infor- 
mation Services,  45  Willcocks  St.  Ads 
will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 


Scientific  artist  - Have  vast  experience  in 
Stypling  and  Drawings  of  Zoology, 
Entomology  and  Botany.  For  quality  job 
on  piece  basis  contact  Aquila  Kasamali 
(416)  425-0686. 


A Back-up  Required  for  the  secretary  for 
the  Banting  Research  Foundation. 
Minor,  part-time  work  in  connection  with 
small  granting  agency  - correspon- 
dence, filing,  minutes.  To  serve  as 
understudy  for  present  secretary. 
Remuneration  $1 0/hour.  Call  924-0671 
Ext.  504. 


Moving  to  Kingston?  Owner  of  water- 
front property  on  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of 
exchange  for  a house  in  Toronto.  The 
property  includes  a large,  custom-built 
home  with  two  fireplaces,  double  garage, 
boat  house  and  dock  suitable  for  keel, 
boats.  Double  lot  and  superb  location. 
Phone:  (613)  544-0357  or  write: 
Professor  T.G.  Ison  at  Queen’s 
University. 


Young  professional  family  is  looking  fora 
house  to  rent  for  six  months  starting  July 
1 or  August  1.  Three  bedrooms, 
furnished  preferred.  Please  call  979-3286 
weekdays  between  9 and  5. 

Wanted:  Furnished  home  or  apartment 
(one  bedroom  preferable)  beginning 
Sept.  1980  for  married  physicians 
coming  to  Toronto  for  final  year  of 
residency.  Call  Dr.  Hershberg  collect  in 
Winnipeg  at  204-888-3614. 


Furnished  country  home  in  Sunny  Brae, 
Nova  Scotia  in  lovely  villageatmosphere, 
100  miles  north  of  Halifax.  Rent 
negotiable.  Occupancy  September  1, 
1980.  Superb  location  for  professor  on 
sabbatical  leave,  writer  or  somebody 
who  wants  to  get  away  from  itall.  Contact 
Prof.  Jane  Evans,  122  Lakeshore  Rd., 
# 46,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario  L2N  6N6 
Tel.  (416)935-9065. 

Travelling?  Home  minders  — Toronto’s 
original  homesitting  service  — will  visit 
daily  to  care  for  your  cats,  plants,  home, 
etc.  Bonded.  485-6747. 

Learn  to  sail:  Pier  4 Sailing  School  offers 
inexpensive  lessons  for  adults  and 
youths  at  Harbourfront.  Taught  in 
centreboard  dinghies,  the  five-day 
courses  run  weekly,  every  Monday  from 
June  9th  (morning,  afternoon,  and 
evening  classes).  Rentalsavailable.  Have 
some  fun  and  take  in  the  sun!  Phone 
366-0390. 


Bulletm 


Our  fabulous  luncheon  buffet  will  be  available  all  summer 

until  August  15 

Special  summer  dinner  service  (Monday  through  Thursday  only) 

to  June  19 

Call  978-2445  for  more  information 
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